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OUR first move to- 
wards giving your team 
an offense and defense 
that “clicks” is to start this season on Seal-O-San. 


When you've done that, you’ll see your players execute 
fundamentals with ease . . . see them pivot, pass and shoot 
with the speed and skill displayed by top-flight teams. 
For Seal-O-San’s specially prepared. ingredients provide 
positive floor traction for quick starts and stops. Thus, 
the 100% slip-proof Seal-O-San finish prevents serious 
accidents from skids or falls. It helps keep your best 
shots in the game . . . your winning combinations intact. 


From the maintenance standpoint too, it’s smart to ap- 
ply Seal-O-San, because the clean, bright surface seldom 
needs scrubbing—only occasional wiping with an oil mop 
to remove dirt, dust, or stains from the surface. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE’ PROVEN IDEAL GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH...ITS NAME IS SEAL-O-SAN 


Acclaimed by 5350 Coaches for its 
100% Non-Slippery Playing Surface 


To start your team out on a slippery, unsightly floor is 
not sound strategy. Unnecessary too, for the cost of 
Seal-O-San is still surprisingly low. So apply 100% 
non-slip Seal-O-San on your gym floor now, and start 
yourself well on the way towards a successful season. 
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Suits | 


| shirts 


| Double ply fast color yarn, tape re- 
inforcement around neck. All suits 
cut to proper length, longer suits 
for taller girls. 


Choice of Many Colors, Guaranteed Fast 


w Sample Garment with Colors 


and Prices Upon Request 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC. 


1857-61 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Clothing for the Gym 
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One hundred sixty colleges and universities have 
adopted the second edition of this remarkably suc 
cessful text. Supporting this outstanding record of 
distribution and use is the enthusiastic endorse. 
ment which the book has received from teachers 
and reviewers everywhere, definitely establishing 
it as one of the leading texts on the subject. The 
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Evaluation versus Measurement 


Physical Education 


HE scientific movement in education came with the 
Te of quantitative, mechanistic psychology. During 
the last World War the science of the psychologist 
with his army intelligence tests had its effect on education. 
In schools, children were grouped on the basis of these 
tests and greater educational efficiency. Since science is 
“impartial” and is concerned with facts and not ends or 
values, educational concern for the individual suffered. 
Methods of business were adopted for determining effi- 
ciency, and education as a science dealt with the learning 

process as atomistic and mechanistic. 
Let us consider the effects of standardizing the measur- 
ing and testing program. Here I quote from Gordon 

Hullfish in the Educational Frontier: 


Our scientific development in the field of the measurement 
of results has glorified both the administrator and the teacher 
whose activities bring large masses of students quickly up to 
the informational levels which the tester, assuming that in- 
formational accumulations set the ends of education, has 
established. All of this may be splendid for the administra- 
tors and thrilling for the testers, but we are beginning to 
realize what we should always have known, that it is deaden- 
ing and fruitless for both the student and the teacher. It will 
be no simple matter, therefore, to break through the lines that 
have been struck as scientist and administrator have thus 
labored together to fix permanently the traditional processes 
of the school. 


We have used standardized intelligence tests to classify 
children in terms of native abilities and standardized 
achievement tests to reveal how far they have measured 
up to their powers. We use job analysis and activity 
analysis to determine what specific information and what 
specific performance should appear in the curriculum. 
Behavioristic psychology and an industrial approach to 
education have submerged both student and teacher to 
the level of the arithmetical mean of the standardized test 
and have made the development of creative individuality 
almost an impossibility. If we accept the more recent 
dictum that evaluation of educational results must be in 
terms consistent with a directing philosophy, we must not 
only endeavor to measure progress toward the achievement 
of purposes with due respect for the values inhering in the 
purposes, but also examine Aow these ends were gained. 
We must view the activities of the school system in the 
light of a controlling philosophy; examine processes for 
“placing value upon” the activities involved in living; 
and work for the achievement of insight into the value 


scheme of the democratic way of life. 


A paper presented before the Colorado State Association for 
Health and Physical Education at Boulder, Colorado, June 27, 1941. 
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- By 
CHARLES C. COWELL 


Associate Professor of Health Education 
Department of University Schools 
Ohio State University 


AM NOT condemning scientific objectivity, measure- 

ment, or objective evaluation techniques as such. 
Rather I wish to look at tests and testing programs, not 
as if they had values inherent in themselves but to ex- 
amine their relationship to purposes which they may serve. 
The character of teaching as well as the character of 
learning is so influenced by the nature of the testing in- 
struments employed in the school that we must examine 
carefully the psychological effects of their emphases. Let 
us ask: “Physical fitness index for what?” “Strength for 
what?” “Motor ability for what?” “Health for what?” 

When educational research and objectivity become 
ends in themselves, data on various discrete aspects of 
human personality are assembled without consideration 
or questioning of the purposes these data are to serve or 
how they implement plans and procedures or affect the 
teaching and learning process. This type of research holds 
coldly aloof from the very values we as teachers seek to 
realize; it represents the dissecting structural analysis 
often employed in studying the inorganic world or the 
anatomy which reduces the whole to pieces or parts. This, 
of course, is the chief dilemma of the testing movement 
with the establishment of uniform national norms and its 
concentration in subject-matter education largely on in- 
formational objectives and in physical education on mo- 
tor skills. We have so long emphasized abilities to be 
taught that we have long since lost sight of the purposes 
the abilities were to serve and since abilities are the 
means of achieving purposes, the means have gradually 
become ends in the minds of most educators. 


NLY recently have educators begun to question the 
purposes of the tests or to inquire into the useful- 

ness of the tests and their results in terms of the teaching 
and learning process. I believe that one of our real con- 
cerns about education for democracy is the result of the 
effect of the standardized test upon teaching procedures. 
Teachers, being judged by their educational products, 
taught what the tests tested and since they tested knowl- 
edge and perhaps a few skills, our children, if they came 
out of school with anything, came out with these. We 
have learned, I hope, that which other countries appar- 
ently did not learn in time, namely, that we cannot act 
as if the personal and social characteristics and abilities 
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we value for democracy s children will survive by their 
own weight. We must teach for what we value. What 
we value must provide direction for what we plan as 
appropriate educational experience for youth. 

Furthermore, youth must have some part in the plan- 
ning. For such a plan, scientific objectivity in education 
must give way to less objective evaluation which always 
considers not only the progress toward achievement of 
purposes but at the same time also considers the values 
inherent in these purposes and the means employed to 
achieve them. “What is being evaluated?” This, then, 
becomes the most important question in research. Durant 
stated it succinctly in a little different way: 

To observe processes and to construct means is science; 
to criticize and coordinate ends is philosophy; and because in 
these days our means and instruments have multiplied beyond 
our interpretation and synthesis of ideals and ends, our life is 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. For a fact is 
nothing except in relation.to desire; it is not complete except 
in relation to a purpose and a whole. Science without phil- 
osophy, facts without perspective and valuation, cannot save 
us from havoc and despair. Science gives us knowledge, but 
only philosophy can give us wisdom. 


OMEONE has defined evaluation as ‘experimentation 
become conscious of itself.”’ It is not an end in itself. 

It involves purposes, values, techniques. Evaluating ac- 
tivities must help the student see more clearly his own 
values, goals, and purposes and from the teacher stand- 
point must aid in the formulation of controlling purposes 
and values which aid him in selecting educational experi- 


ences appropriate to changing the personal and social 


characteristics and abilities of his students. 

The steps involved in evaluation procedures are five, as 
mentioned by Tyler: 

1. The statement and clarification of educational purposes. 
(A clearer understanding of the changes in young people 
which are significant educationally enables the school to se- 
cure wider assistance in obtaining information about these 
changes. ) 

2. Analysis leading to the definition of purposes in terms 
of behavior. (You do not look simply for “cooperation” but 
for behavior which you have defined as being evidence of 
cooperation. ) 

3. Finding situations in which the desired behavior may be 
exhibited. And here the playground is a very important place. 

4. Obtaining a record of the behavior of students when 
faced with these situations. 

5. Interpret the record. 


Evaluation is not interested in segregating parts of the 
personality for study (because a person is more than the 
test results of an increasing number of abilities), so it 
employs functional analysis, which is the method of vary- 
ing the conditions under which a given event takes place, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the conditions necessary 
for its existence. Most of us have used this method, per- 
haps unwittingly, for years on the playground. The activ- 
ity of childreri is studied without disturbing the natural 
setting or dissecting the personality in action. When we 
want to know what set of conditions is most effective for 
learning, we keep the activity (game or swimming lesson) 
a unified process operating under different sets of condi- 
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tions. This calls for careful observation. If there jg an 
teacher who has the opportunity to see children “a 
in one piece,” it is the teacher of physical education, He 
surely, should see the individual as an organism and a 4 
social being as he develops in the world in which he isa 
part. The playground, the gymnasium, and the players 
as environment and the personality of the student are 
mutually impinging sets of forces. There is a constan 
stream of interaction in which each new pattern reacts ip 
turn on its determinants. 

Personality, then, is a social concept. It, according to 
Plant, is “the integration of the individual into the tota] 
social milieu.”” We as teachers then become guardians 
and developers of personality. Psychology and psychiatry 
deal to a very large extent with interpersonal relations 
between human beings. They describe mental health as 
“consisting of a maximal ability of, plus the opportunity 
for, getting along with people, without interference of 
inner conflicts or external, frictions, in a manner that 
would make for full mutual satisfaction on a constant 
give and take basis.’” 

The playing field is the basic laboratory for studying 
applied mental hygiene. Personality is not a summation 
of traits but a life evolving as a whole in which each act 
is related to some central plan or goal of which the indi- 
vidual may or may not be totally aware.” 


OW granted that the teacher of physical education 

believes these things, what directional force should 

this have on his teaching behavior? He should be moved 
as follows: 

1. He will focus his attention on the purposes which 
motivate children to develop certain skills and abilities 
rather than on the abilities themselves. Too often we 
teach abilities without considering student purposes. Pur- 
poses tell us why students want ability and should there- 
fore receive first consideration. Purpose is the conscious- 
ness of wish, desire, or need orienting the organism 
toward certain desired goals. He will help the child form- 
ulate purposes and as the student learns he will extend 
and modify old purposes and create new ones. These in 
turn call for new abilities as necessary means of achieving 
new purposes. 

2. He will stress understandings much more than he 
has ever done in the past. Children should learn conse- 
quences which grow from their beliefs and actions. This 
implies a greater opportunity for individual students to 
purpose, to plan, and to act—giving intelligence a chance 
to operate. We must dedicate our program to ideas first, 
but ideas which finally result in action. Problems, even 
our own, are solved only when someone “knows how.” 
They are solved in someone’s head. 

3. The teacher of physical education will determine the 
directions in which he wishes to change value judgments 
on the part of students. This involves some consideration 
of the whole question of surrounding only the winner, the 
strong muscle man, with prestige. We give status to the 
letter men and often fail to give high status to the value 
that will promote the common good. We must find ways 

: Kanner, Meyer, and Park, Child Psychiatry (Springfield, Ill: 


Charles C. Thomas, 1938) 16 
2 Dr. Esther Loring Richards. 
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of surrounding some of the major ideals of democracy 
such as social sensitivity, tolerance, cooperation, self- 
direction, and like qualities with prestige and give higher 
status to those exhibiting these qualities. 

4. He will evaluate the physical education experiences 
of students as interpersonal relationships which make 
contributions to the growing personality and not merely 
by strength tests or scores on an achievement battery. 

5. Among his chief “concerns” for the student will be 
values centering about the following: 

a) Physical vigor, reserves, or energy and power of 
initiative indicative of successful adaptation to environ- 
ment. 

b) Harmonious integration of bodily parts and opti- 
mum efficiency in energy transformations. In these first 
two he looks to medical people and laboratory technicians 
for assistance. 

c) The student’s gradual achievement and consistency 
of outlook on life. 

d) His sense of achievement. 

e) His achieving status as a person through growth in 
independence. 

f) His increasing freedom from childish egoism—his 
emotional maturity. 

g) His understanding of the wide range of variability 
that can exist within the concept of normality — so that 
the student will be more able to accept and to live more 
intelligently with his own personal variations, and be less 
critical and intolerant of the variations in others. Some 
boys and girls are tall, some short, some fat, some lean. 
We should understand the psychological results of these 
conditions and assure the student that he is mot abnormal 
just because he is below the arithmetical mean on some 
performance test. 

h) The understanding of his sex role and the role of 
the opposite sex and an understanding of the maturation 
cycle from infancy to adulthood. 

i) The student’s status in the various school groups 
and with his age mates of both sexes through his effective 
participation. in several functional groups. 

j) His frankness, communicativeness, and sociability 
— the degree to which he enters heartily and with enjoy- 
ment into the spirit of social intercourse. 

k) His consideration and helpfulness and his concern 
for other people, their plans, their successes, their 
failures. 

!) His satisfactory heterosexual adjustment. 

m) His zeal for promoting more healthful living 
through social reconstruction. 

n) His opportunity for economic independence and in- 
creased social competence. 

0) His contribution to the furthering of more demo- 
cratic ways of life within the social order and particularly 
in his social and physical education groups in school. 

p) His effective participation in social institutions. 


OW I admit that it is difficult to be scientific and 
deal quantitatively with most of these concerns. 
These relations are not quantities alone, but values and 
worths, therefore they are not subject to objective meas- 
urement. If you recognize them as educational purposes 
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or values which are common to the democratic school as a 
whole, I am pleased. Education is now being more fre- 
quently considered a cooperative undertaking in which all 
specialists will make a contribution to the unified on-going 
process of all-round growth of boys and girls. Activity 
springs from a harmonious underlying philosophy which 
permeates the entire school and there is a strong agree- 
ment on what the school considers educationally impor- 
tant. 

Physical education activities are replete with dynamic 
situations charged with educational values. The impor- 
tant things in these situations are the psychological effects 
(what goes on inside)—the attitudes, interests, hopes, 
and aspirations, the desires, purposes, inner urges, the 
qualities of social behavior “Johnny” exhibits as he plays. 
About these intangibles we cannot as yet be “scientific.” 
Yet they are and remain the vital and dynamic factors 
in learning. No matter what or how often we test, if we 
lose sight of these, we are ignoring the vital factors in 
education. 

Those of us who deal with young people in physical 
education: are at the educational frontier, but, like some 
other people, we have sometimes “missed the bus.” We 
must be better observers. We must know what to look 
for and then recognize it after we see it and we must 
know how to make records and reports of it and be able 
to interpret these intelligently to the school, the students, 
and their parents. 


ET us consider the question of grades and reports in 

physical education. How many of us have taken our 
grade lists of several hundred students; guessed, marked, 
graded, and then just wondered? 

The function of reporting student progress is closely re- 
lated to the function of the curriculum and instructional 
methods. All deal with educational values and outcomes 
and they should improve together. Again, we run right 
into the question of “what does education involve and 
what should its outcomes be?” Reports to parents should 
be in harmony with what the school considers education- 
ally important. The old method of bookkeeping had 
little relationship to functional outcomes.* The chief 
arguments against the old report card are: 

1. Marks are unreliable and develop self-interest and 
self-centeredness. 

2. They provide false motivation — taking directions, 
docility, and “parroting.” 

3. They are not informative and carry no adequate 
suggestions for improvement. 

4. Traditional reports measure relatively unimportant 
outcomes. 

a) They attempt to measure the wrong things in edu- 
cation. 

b) They do not help the child, parent, or school to 
evaluate the child’s growth. 

c) They tell what the child does to the subject mat- 
ter, but not what the subject matter does to the child. 

d) They are an obstacle to effective teaching. With 


(Continued on page 534) 
* Robert O. Evans, Practices, Trends and Issues in Reporting to 
Parents on the Welfare of the Child in School. 
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The Place of Physical Education 
in the Whole School Program 


HAROLD K. JACK 


Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Minnesota State Department of Education 


concerned, begins when the child enters kindergarten 
or first grade and continues until the youth has com- 
pleted his formal education, which is usually sometime 
after his sixteenth birthday or upon completion of high 
school. The total school program must provide for the 
elementary, junior, and senior high school pupil and must 
be adjusted to care for the child and to utilize to the best 
advantage his capabilities at each of those particular ages. 
What is the place of physical education and what does it 
amount to in relation to the whole program? My pur- 
pose is to present two aspects of the problem: (1) the 
administrative program factors or the time assigned to 
physical education; and (2) how physical education fits 
into the educative process. 
In considering the time allotted to physical education, 
I am going to take the liberty of quoting from the Min- 
nesota State Course of Study. I do not believe that other 
courses of study will vary to an appreciable extent from 
the Minnesota course of study. The time allotments 
recommended in Minnesota are approximately the same 
as are found in the other states and communities. 


T= education of the child, as far as the school is 


N THE first grade, 225 minutes per week is the assigned 

standard for physical education instruction of activi- 
ties. There are 1500 minutes of school per week, thus 
physical education receives 15 per cent of the total time 
of the curriculum. Reading is the only other subject 
which receives as much or more time, it being allotted 
43.3 per cent of the time in the curriculum. 

In the second grade there are 1650 minutes of school 
per week and physical education receives 11.5 per cent 
of the total time in the curriculum. This time allotment 
may be compared to the 36.3 per cent assigned to reading 
and 12 per cent assigned to language, all other subjects 
receiving less time than physical education. 

In grade three there are 1800 minutes of school per 
week and 10.5 per cent of the school day is assigned to 
physical education instruction. The following subjects 
receive more time than that allowed to physical educa- 
tion: reading 25 per cent, language 14 per cent, and arith- 
metic 11 per cent. 

In the fourth through the sixth grades there are also 
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1800 minutes of school per week and physical education 
is assigned 10.3 per cent of the total time, reading 11 to 
14 per cent, language 14 per cent, arithmetic 11 per cent, 
and social studies 19 to 25 per cent. Other subjects in the 
curriculum receive less time than that allotted for physi- 
cal education. 

Physical education has an important responsibility in 
contributing to the aims of education in the elementary 
school. There is little question that since the age of the 
typical elementary pupil is that which is characterized by 
rapid development and growth, it is important for physi- 
cal education to make the most of its opportunities. Cur- 
ricula and programs designed for elementary children 
should be used. Activities should not be an adaptation 
of the high school program. The elementary child is in 
need of a program which is in keeping with the general 
objectives of elementary education and which is composed 
of activities suited for each of the specific grade levels. 
It is further necessary for the elementary program to be 
developed in such a manner that it will form a base for 
the physical education activities of the junior and senior 
high school and for adult life. The elementary teacher 
has an opportunity to establish a sound ground work of 
individual skill, organic vigor and strength, and desirable 
attitudes toward physical activities. The heritage of each 
child entitles him to such a program. 

In the junior high school, physical education at present 
is required two periods each week. It often receives three 
periods per week and in some cases as many as five 
periods per week. Let us look at the situation in the 
junior high school. The following subjects and their time 
assignments are required: English, 16.6 per cent; social 
studies, 16.6 per cent; general mathematics, 11 per cent; 
general science, 11 per cent; music, or music and art, 4.4 
per cent; industrial arts or home training or agriculture 
(one), 11 per cent; and physical education, 6.6 per cent. 

These figures are established on the basis of a thirty- 
hour week and a school day which consists of six 60- 
minute periods. 

In the senior high school the constants are English for _ 
three years and the recommendation that social studies 
and physical education also be required for three years. 
The latter are required two and one years respectively. 
Physical education receives the same amount of time as 
during the junior high school years. 
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There has been much agitation for physical education 
to be taught five days a week. There are several factors 
which may make such a plan difficult to achieve. They 
are: (a) lack of sufficient gymnasium space; (0) an al- 
ready overcrowded curriculum. 

Because of limited gymnasium facilities, the first situa- 
tion cannot be solved in most schools and at the same 
time keep the size of classes within a reasonable limit 
unless some classroom instruction is accepted as a phase 
of the program. Such instruction is usually in the area of 
health education and in my opinion is of value and in 
addition an important phase of the program when it comes 
to selling the five-day week in physical education to the 
administrator. 

If physical education were to be assigned five periods 
per week in the junior high school, it would receive 16.6 
per cent of the total curriculum time instead of the pres- 
ent 6.6 per cent. Further, the required curriculum would 
consume 87.5 per cent of the total time available as com- 
pared to 78 per cent in the present situation. This then 
would materially reduce the time available for electives 
in the program. This situation may be argued pro and 
con and there are many educators who would not favor 
reducing the probable chances for elective courses for 
pupils. On the other hand if we believe the junior high to 
be primarily an orientation program, the lack of electives 
at this level is not serious. 

In the senior high school, if physical education were to 
be required five days per week for all three years, the time 
available for electives would be reduced from 60 per cent 
to 50 per cent of the total curriculum time. It does not 
appear that this reduction would be serious at this level 
and thus the possibility for a change is much more likely 
in the senior high school. However, if physical education 
is to receive its rightful allocation of time it will be neces- 
sary to increase time allotments all along the line. We 
should insist on 300 minutes of physical education per 
week for all grades as minimum. But at the same time 
we must recognize that all subjects in the curriculum must 
be cared for in a suitable and satisfactory manner. 


M* SECOND point for discussion is how physical edu- 
cation fits into the educative process, and here I 
wish to enumerate five general areas which are essential 
to the education of the whole child. To achieve such 
education each subject must assume its proper place in 
the total school program. Such a process demands co- 
operation, coordination, and adjustment among the vari- 
ous subject fields. The five general areas are health, so- 
cializing, academic, motor training, and appreciational. 

1. Health—Through such subjects as physical educa- 
tion, science, and social studies. Physical education may 
contribute to health habits through incidental instruction 


_in physical education or by means of “teachable mo-. 


ments” plus direct class instruction in health. 

2. Socializing or Democratization —Through activities 
such as club work, homeroom programs, and convoca- 
tions. In physical education certain club projects, squad 
relationships, contact in locker and shower rooms, and the 


give and take of the game contribute to this phase of edu-' 


cation. 
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3. Academic.—Through such subjects as the mother 
tongue, mathematics, science, and social studies. Close 
coordination between health and physical education and 
the various areas included in the group contribute to a 
better program for all subjects. 

4. Motor Training —Through such subjects as physical 
education, industrial and home arts. Physical education 
may contribute to motor training through practice in the 
various skills of the program which affect general body 
development. 

5. Appreciation —Through such subjects as music, art, 
and physical education. Physical education may contri- 
bute to the appreciational by means of poster and chart 
work and by the use of music in rhythms. 

Thus the work in health and physical education is 
found carrying through the entire program. 

In like manner other subjects make their contribution 
to the complete educative process. In the five areas the 
contribution of the different subjects vary but the net 
result is a program that from whatever point one may 
choose to begin, one finds that the cycle of education 
leads the pupil through the complete scope of the program 
with all. subject fields interlocking and contributing to 
the general educative process. If we accept the phil- 
osophy of education of the whole child, it is necessary 
that we carefully analyze our programs to see if we are 
educating the child as a whole or if we are dividing his 
education in segments. To develop such a program means 
that subject specialists in the school must fit their pro- 
gram into a harmonious plan which dovetails and inter- 
locks the various curriculum offerings into a unified 
whole. Specialists are usually criticized because they do 
not see the complete program. Physical education teachers 
can avoid this criticism by understanding the total school 
program and by appreciating how physical education fits 
into the program. As teachers learn to appreciate the 
problems of others and their contributions to the educa- 
tion of the child, our schools will become increasingly 
effective. 

To accomplish the program of educating the child as a 
whole in the complete educational process, it is also 
necessary for physical education to realize that: 

1. There is need for unification of the entire program 
from grade one through grade twelve. Such a program 
should be worked out and coordinated on a common 
basic set of objectives and principles‘in complete harmony 
with the entire school program in general education. 

2. There is need for balance of activity, not only be- 
tween the various components of the physical education 
program but also with the rest of the school. 

3. There is need for progression based upon the needs 
of the child, carefully built from grade one through grade 
twelve. 

4. There is need for relationship with other subject 
fields, coordination, and avoidance of repetition. Utili- 
zation of opportunities to correlate physical education 
with the other subjects and to tie physical education up 
with the rest of the curriculum. 

5. There is need for constant evaluation of our pro- 
grams. to check our results, compare our accomplish- 

(Continued on page 533) 
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Nutrition in the Classroom 


By 


HARRIET STONE 


Board of Education 


Newark, New Jersey 


and widespread improvement in our national nu- 

trition. Today through legislation we are im- 
proving foods on a nation-wide scale, for witness enriched 
flour and bread, pasteurized and Vitamin D milk. But 
we haven’t yet reached the place where we can legislate 
the foods into people. Most people are still at the mercy 
of their habits, their appetites, and their whims. 

There are many factors that enter into choosing a good 
individual diet, such as the cost and availability of foods, 
suitability, methods of preparation, and knowledge of 
one’s needs. This is why choosing a good and suitable 
diet is, strictly speaking, an individual matter. The diet 
which is best for me may not be best for you. Though 
today we have many good standards to guide us, these 
standards are guides only, and individual needs often 
vary greatly from the standards. Thus individual knowl- 
edge is necessary to make best choices. 

Our present adult generation has a fund of nutri- 
tion information, which has been acquired from hun- 
dreds of different sources. Much of it is vague, non- 
specific, and unscientific. It includes some truth, much 
of half truth, and considerable untruth. 

Vague and general information is pretty useless for 
living purposes. It must be a rare person indeed who to- 
day does not have the general information that milk is 
an important article of an adequate diet and yet it is per- 
haps a small minority who know specifically why. It is 
knowing specifically why that develops convictions and 
the drive to act on them. To know that we should have 
some milk each day is not sufficient knowledge. Shall I 
choose Grade A or Grade B, raw or pasteurized, evap- 
orated or powdered, Vitamin D or plain milk? It is 
knowing the real differences between or among these dif- 
ferent grades and different forms that makes best choice 
possible. Some people make a sacrifice in the amount of 
milk used to be able to use Grade A milk when it would 
be a wiser choice for them to use Grade B or part evap- 
orated and thereby be able to use more of it. 

Since our present adult generation is not well informed 
concerning nutrition we cannot depend wholly upon par- 
ents in the homes to teach correct food habits and ade- 
quate knowledge of food needs. Therefore nutrition edu- 
cation curriculum for all pupils, of all ages, both boys 
and girls, including underweights, overweights, and those 
with good weights. Unless pupils receive nutrition educa- 
tion as a part of their regular planned curriculum in 
school, there is no assurance they will ever get this aspect 


education is basic for any permanent 
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of education which holds so much of potential value fg 
them and for America. 


ET us see what is meant by nutrition education and 
how pupil interest and responsibility may be deve. 
oped to make it effective in daily life. 

The school’s responsibility for nutrition education and 
nutritional improvement begins when the child enters 
kindergarten. The children in the kindergarten, first, se¢- 
ond, and third grades are interested in, and familiar with, 
the everyday activities of the home and school. One of 
the everyday activities of the home, in which all children 
participate, is the eating of meals. For most children this 
is an experience which they enjoy and one about which 
they like to talk and dramatize in their play. The inflv- 
ence of the teacher is very strong with these young pupil 
and her approval or disapproval will cause real effort on 
their part to please her. It is important for young chil- 
dren to have good eating habits well established and to 
develop favorable attitudes toward the right foods and 
the right manner of eating. The specific knowledges con- 
cerning foods, growth, and health which they are expected 
to learn are very simple and very limited in number. | 
Children who do not already know them may be taught 
to identify the common everyday foods that are best for 
children, such as whole grain bread and cereals, the com- 
mon vegetables and fruits, milk, butter, and eggs. 

Various methods are used to develop an interest in 
these foods and to fix in the child’s mind the knowledge 
that these are the foods children should have every day 
for good growth. 

Milk is served in school daily in order to teach all chil- 
dren to like it and to make a practice of drinking it regu- 
larly. Also, the improved mental and physical efficiency 
that often result from having the mid-morning or mid- 
afternoon lunch has been demonstrated. Tasting parties 
are planned, at which time the children have the oppor- 
tunity to help prepare some food and later to taste it. 
Foods chosen for the tasting parties are those that it is 
desirable children should like and eat often. Such foods 
are cooked whole grain cereal, a raw vegetable salad, a 
cooked or raw leafy vegetable, a vegetable soup or vege- 
table sandwich, junket or cottage cheese, evaporated milk 
used in various ways. Individual or class books of these 
simple preparations may be made by the pupils. Indi- 
vidual books are taken home as reminders to eat vege- 
tables and dark cereals when they are served at home and 
to stimulate the desire for these healthful foods. 

Better control in the use of sweets is one aim of nutri- 
tion education which begins in the kindergarten. “Sweets 
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are desserts to be eaten at the end of the meal” should 
be emphasized in every way possible. Children who bring 
candy or cake to school should be encouraged to save it 
to have for dessert at the end of the next meal. 

Through such classroom experiences and by the use of 
pictures, stories, discussions, and expressions of approval 
on the part of the teacher and members of the class, a 
favorable attitude is built up and a small amount of 
fundamental knowledge is gained. 

The chief nutrition emphases for these younger pupils 
are as follows: that we should have breakfast every 
morning before coming to school, that we should eat all 
our meals cheerfully without fussing, that we should have 
milk in some form at every meal, that we should eat vege- 
tables and some whole grain cereal or bread every day, 
that cod liver oil helps children to grow with straight legs 
and good teeth, that sweets are desserts to be eaten at 
the end of the meal, not between meals. 


AS pupils advance to the intermediate grades their 
nutrition education becomes broader and presumes 
a higher level of understanding and the ability to assume 
greater responsibility for oneself with respect to habits 
of eating and choosing one’s food. 

It is at this level where pupils have the opportunity to 
gain more specific information about the different groups 
of common foods. For example, they may learn the dif- 
ferent grades and forms of milk and the most economical 
grade or form to use for different purposes; how and why 
milk is pasteurized; the many ways of using milk in the 
meals in addition to drinking it, and the care of milk in 
the home and in school to keep it a safe food. Milk, vege- 
tables, cereals, and fruits may be studied in the fourth 
and fifth grades with interest focused on the different 
forms and ways in which these foods may be used, rela- 
tive costs, and what effect these foods have on health 
and growth. 

Pupils are then ready in sixth grade to set up mini- 
mum standards for healthful breakfasts, lunches, and 
dinners, and to plan simple, economical menus to meet 
the standard. These menus are planned with the idea that 
pupils themselves could prepare these meals without the 
aid of adults, if necessary. Emphasis is here given to 
growth and the ways in which pupils can help themselves 
to grow at their best. Animal feeding experiments may be 
conducted by the pupils to see the influence on growth of 
the well chosen and poorly chosen diets. The same types 
of diets may be used for the animals that are commonly 
used by many people. Pupils may learn to balance the 
scales, weigh themselves, and construct their own indi- 
vidual growth curves. Losses or unusual gains in weight 
may be analyzed to determine possible causes. Responsi- 
bility for improving eating habits, sleeping habits, and 
other habits in daily living are emphasized as pupil 
responsibilities. 

The major emphasis up to this level, seventh grade, has 
been primarily on the food side of the nutrition problem 
with the minor emphasis on what happens in the body. 
Now the emphasis is shifted somewhat to include more 
consideration of body needs at different ages and under 
different conditions. At about this time pupils are intro- 
duced to elementary physiology also. A knowledge of the 
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different parts of their bodies, and some understanding 
that their health and efficiency depends upon these dif- 
ferent parts working together harmoniously, is essential 
for any further study and appreciation of nutrition. What 
becomes of food when we eat it, which foods are best for 
common use, and how much food is needed for different 
individuals in different situations and under different con- 
ditions? These now become major considerations. More 
definite specifications of body needs and some. under- 
standing of the influence of size, age, and activity on food 
requirements can here-be developed. The concept of food 
composition, e.g., that individual foods contain different 
amounts of various substances, is developed by having 
pupils take a few foods apart, physically, not chemically. 
For example, a bottle of milk may have the cream re- 
moved, the fat removed from the cream by shaking it 
briskly in a glass jar; the curd or protein of the milk may 
be congealed by a junket tablet, then strained off from 
the whey; the water may be removed from the whey by 
boiling and the minerals obtained by burning the residue 
after all the water has been removed. Such a demonstra- 
tion shows that a single food is not a single substance 
but a group of substances held together in such a way 
that only a chemist can completely separate them. It also 
makes clear the reason why some foods have greater 
nutritional value than others because of differences in 
their composition. 

Following such demonstrations pupils are able to un- 
derstand the reports of the food chemist which show the 
composition of various foods and they are able to inter- 
pret these in the form of graphs. These graphs indicate 
at a glance the contributions of any individual food and 
show very clearly, from the nutrition standpoint, which 
foods may be substituted for each other and which ones 
can be used to supplement each other. It is in connection 
with their study of food composition that pupils get some 
understanding of the various vitamins and food minerals. 
It is no longer necessary to think abstractly of the vita- 
mins or to think of them as letters of the alphabet for 
samples of the vitamins are available in crystalline form 
and pupils can see them and think of them as definite 
substances found in certain foods and necessary for 
health, growth, and life itself. 


UTRITION education on this upper grade level is 

concerned with developing understandings and a 
working knowledge of the amounts of different foods 
needed and the best and most economical choices to make 
to supply these needs. 

Whenever possible, the actual foods should be used to 
work with —to weigh or measure, to take apart, to set 
up exhibits, to demonstrate good breakfasts, lunches, or 
dinners, and to show comparisons or contrasts in food 
values. Cost and economy in the choice and use of foods 
should be emphasized in the planning of meals. 

Other aspects of health education must be developed 
along with nutrition education in all the grades so the 
relationship between nutrition and sleep and rest, regu- 
larity of living, sunshine and fresh air, exercise and re- 
sistance to infection, sanitation and safety becomes in- 
creasingly more apparent and more significant. 

(Continued on page 531) 
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The Techniques of Publicity 


programs to further the interests of physical edu- 

cation, health education, and recreation receive 
general approval and wholehearted applause. But local, 
state, and regional publicity, which can do as much to 
further the same cause, commonly receives less attention 
than an understudy. Never—or at least very seldom—is 
there any realization of the fact that local and regional 
publicity, like charity, begins at home and is an activity 
that can be carried on throughout the year, in every 
section of the country, by even the smallest cross-roads 
community, in the most isolated section of the land. 

The reasons for this neglect are many, but largely the 
difficulty seems created by two factors. In the first place, 
physical and health educators and recreation workers do 
not have a clear idea of the relationship between local 
and regional publicity and national publicity, and so 
tend, blithely, to assume that national publicity takes 
care of the whole problem and that their own particular 
town, school, area, or group has no further responsibility 
in the matter. In the second place, the average layman, 
when confronted with a concrete problem of obtaining 
publicity for an event or person, does not know precisely 
how to go about it and is apt to be terrified by the idea 
that publicity is set in motion by mysterious means and 
operates by no visible or rational rules. 

The only satisfactory remedy for this situation is to 
provide short courses in publicity as a part of the pro- 
fessional education of students. But this is a long-range 
solution. Meanwhile, we have with us the two noted 
difficulties and an urgent need to “do something about 
them.” The purpose of this article is to meet this need— 
at least in part—by defining publicity, pointing out the 
differences between local and regional publicity and 
national publicity, and outlining methods of obtaining 
local and regional publicity. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation carries on its public relations 
program in cooperation with the National Education 
Association. The purposes of the program are to pub- 
licize the organization’s aims and activities through 
newspapers, magazines, and other channels of publicity. 
The Association now concentrates its efforts on presenting 
physical and health education and recreation as _ basic 
factors in individual and national education, rather than 
incidentals in the general educational scheme. To achieve 
fully this objective in education of the public mind may 
require years, but the work is under way and each year 
sees some tangible accomplishment. 

Important, however, as are national publicity and the 
work of the national association, they directly touch only 
this one phase of the problem. In local, state, and 
regional publicity they work under a handicap so great 
as to render their efforts practically useless, for this is 
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a phase of publicity that cannot be directed by remote 
control. It must be done by the people in the several 
states, communities, and regions of the country, and it is 
as essential in creating an understanding of the purpose 
and value of physical education and recreation as national 
publicity. 

In handling a publicity job, the first thing to remember 
is that publicity is news, and news, in the case of physical 
education, is simply the facts and story about the games, 
meetings, festivals, regional or state conventions, and the 
people, inside and outside the profession, who participate 
in them. By this definition news is something that hap- 
pens on your campus, in your school, in the cross-roads 
hamlet, as well as in the big cities and at distant points. 
There is, in fact, an impressive crop of physical education 
news constantly produced in every section of the country. 
There are any number of teachers introducing games 
comparatively new to America or their particular section. 
This is timely material for newspapers when a public 
demonstration of the game is given, or when some in- 
dividual makes or breaks a record. There are women 
instructors who are successful in teaching modern dancing 
to boys, and frequently take their boys to neighboring 
communities for performances. This is news td the papers 
of the two communities. If papers in both communities 
are supplied with the story, the chances are they will 
publish it. If a good action photograph is supplied, they 
will be glad to use that too. When the head of the 
physical education department talks to the Rotary or 
Kiwanis Club, the Chamber of Commerce or PTA, in 
the home town or an adjacent community, it is news to 
papers of one or more towns. Publicity is nothing more 
or less than a means and opportunity of selling physical 
education, health education, and recreation to the public, 
an objective upon whose value the profession generally 
agrees. 

To give more practical illustration to these points, let 
us apply the case method to a definite event—a one-day 
conference of the San Francisco Bay Section, California 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, held in San Francisco in February of this year. The 
conference drew delegates from some ten counties ad- 
jacent to San Francisco Bay, and on its program were 
three special features. 
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The major speaker was Dr. Walter Dexter, Superin- 
tendent of Public Institutions and State Director of 
Education, a position that gives him news value through- 
out California. Dr. Dexter made an inspirational taik, 
defining physical education and recreational objectives 
in the national defense program and as factors in main- 
taining democracy as a vigorous force—a timely subject 
of excellent news value. 

A second feature speaker was Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Oakland Schools, in 
charge of individual guidance. To Dr. Stolz’ office Oak- 
land teachers send students who are problem cases by 
reason of minor law infractions, social maladjustment, 
physical handicaps, and so on. From the doctor and his 
assistants the child receives individual attention, physi- 
cally and psychologically, and results obtained in read-* 
justing these children, in transforming potentially chronic 
misfits and even potential criminals into responsive 
students and self-sustaining citizens are truly remarkable. 
This is a work that concerns every parent. It gives Dr. 
Stolz a background for making his subject, “Physical 
Education and the Maturation Process,” of more than 
ordinary interest. 

The third feature was a round-table discussion: “Re- 
creation’s Job in National Defense.” It was directed by 
Army and Navy officers and Miss Josephine Randall, 
San Francisco Superintendent of Recreation. Recreation 
and national defense is now a national topic of con- 
versation. What is being done about it, and what can be 
done about it in military posts about San Francisco Bay 
is timely news to the people who live there. 

After major features of a program have been thus set 
up, analyzed for news value, and put into a written 
outline for convenient reference, the next step is to 
determine publications to which publicity may be re- 
leased. Our conference was a one-day event and in itself 
was not magazine material. As it turned out, Dr. Stolz 


This shot of a Hayward 
Union High School boy 
is a model article photo- 
graph. The movement 
conveys the vitality and 
spirit of the modern 
dance whereas the same 
person in a still life pose 
would suggest nothing 
on the movement or the 
philosophy of the mod- 
ern dance. This picture 
was used by a San 
Francisco paper in con- 
nection with the 1939 
National Convention of 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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and another speaker revealed that in their office files they \ 


had a wealth of material that could be adapted to 
magazine purposes. Magazine stories frequently come to 
light as a by-product of meetings of this type, but this 
is a phase of publicity that is a study in itself. The 
immediate problem was to obtain advance news stories 
for an impending one-day event, a fact that automatically 
eliminated magazines, which are usually published 
monthly and tend to deal with broader aspects’ of our 
subject. As for radio, it is another specialized field, and 
while it is true that it deals with all types of news, there 
are so many technicalities of one kind and another that 
neither the independent station nor network readily lend 
themselves to handling events of this type. 

These eliminations left daily newspapers and wire 
services—Associated Press, United Press, and Inter- 
national News Service—as the logical channels to which 
to release publicity, and, as an analysis of the program’s 
features revealed, there was material for a series of 
stories that would stand on their merits as news on the 
editorial desks of daily papers and wire services. Gen- 
erally speaking, local and regional publicity chairmen 
will find that their dealings are with newspapers and wire 
services, and for this reason we shall consider in detail 
methods of dealing with them. 

First on the list were the four San Francisco daily 
papers; second were wire services. When a story ap- 
peared in a San Francisco paper, it circulated throughout 
northern California. The wire services operate by gather- 
ing news in San Francisco and wiring it to all points of 
the country and abroad, and when a press service put 
our story ‘“‘on the wire,” it became, by reason of its news 
value to readers within a radius of 150 miles of San 
Francisco, available to practically every daily paper in 
that area. Associated Press, United Press, and Inter- 
national News Service are international enterprises; they 
have offices in major cities of the country and can be 
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} located in the telephone directory. It would be short- 


sighted, however, to put all our faith in “big city” papers 
and wire services. On their desks we compete with 
national and international news. Publicity turned into 
these people is invariably rewritten and condensed. 

This handicap was overcome by sending stories directly 
to daily papers in the key towns adjacent to San Fran- 
cisco. Generally speaking, these papers will publish news 
releases pretty much as received, if they conform to good 
editorial form, and so we had the opportunity to tell our 
story in greater detail than in the metropolitan press. A 
glance at the map shows eight key communities in the 
counties about San Francisco Bay. In each town there 
are one or more daily papers. Of course, similar key 
towns are adjacent to New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
all metropolitan centers. A newspaper directory, available 
at the library or a newspaper office, gives the names of 
papers, by cities and states, throughout the country. 

The San Francisco papers and wire services received 
four stories each; papers outside of San Francisco re- 
ceived three each. With the first story, the San Francisco 
papers and wire services received a copy of the program. 
Supplying the city editor with a program is important. It 
gives him a picture of the event as a whole, and if he 
sees something that interests him, he may ask for special 
material or send a reporter and photographer to obtain it. 

The number of releases is also important. One release 
does not make a publicity program for even a one-day 
event. If an editor receives only one release, he is justified 
in assuming that the event does not rate space in his 
columns. But if he receives several releases, each one of 
which presents some fresh bit of news or the subject in a 
new light, he gains an insight into its possibilities and 
will, in all probability, give it one or more stories. In the 
job of supplying fresh news the publicity chairman or 
director is largely dependent on the committee in charge 
and the speakers. They, too, have a responsibility in the 
publicity program, which calls for prompt notification of 
new developments or changes in the program, adequate 
data on personal backgrounds and records when re- 
quested, etc. Particularly, it means immediate action in 
supplying advance copies of speeches or a brief that gives 
a well-rounded idea of what the speaker is going to say. 

Each piece of copy bore a date on which it was to be 
released or published. It is essential to mark stories for 
“Immediate Release” or release on a specified date when 
the event will have occurred. Copy was delivered to city 
papers and mailed to out-of-town papers to reach the 
city editor’s desk two days before the release date. To 
keep an accurate record for mailing and delivering copy, 
a schedule of releases was made, noting the names of the 
papers, the dates on which copy was to be mailed or 
delivered to them, and the release date it was to carry. 
As each lot of copy went out, it was checked off the 
schedule, eliminating errors and confusion in delivery. 
In advance publicity of this type the timing is important, 
because when a paper has copy two days in advance of 
publication, it can handle rewriting as routine and the 
story has a better chance of publication than one that 
arrives to compete with the daily deadline and the day’s 


big news. On the other hand, copy is marked ‘Immediate 
Release” when it is the report of a speech just made, a 
record just broken, or some other current happening 
It is then in the news-of-the-day class, but will not be 
news tomorrow or the next day. 

Stories were written to conform to current editorial 
standards, requiring that all facts of date, place, the 
committee in charge, the chairman, the sponsoring 
organization, the purpose, names or speakers or partici- 
pants, their titles and offices, be definitely stated. 4 
sample heading to be used at the top of a copy page js 
shown below. Information such as given here should 
always be included; never send a story to an editor 
without such identification, or he will have no assurance 
that the source is reliable nor will he know whom to 
contact to verify facts or to obtain additional information. 
1941 Conference, San Francisco 
Bay Section, California Association 
for Health, Physical Education, & 

Recreation. 
Doris Holtz, Publicity Chairman, 
S. F. State College. Home: Atwood 0871 


Zoe A. Battu, Publicity Director, 
Valencia 5924 


FOR RELEASE SATURDAY, FEB. 15, 1941 


In Dr. Stolz’ work and the subject of recreation and 
national defense there were any number of human in- 
terest details to use as copy material. For papers outside 
San Francisco it was possible to include points of interest 
to more leisurely readers. 

In all stories the aim was to supply a finished, complete, 
story, and this is the hard and fast rule for all publicity 
seekers. Complete means all the facts. An editor deals 
in facts; he cannot fill in gaps with fiction and hold his 
job. 

Finally, the story must convey the relationship of the 
subject to human activities of making a living, seeking 
and finding happiness, playing, founding a home, and so 
on, for it is also the editor’s business to give facts vitality 
by relating them to the daily lives of men and women. | 
This means that when Dr. Jones is described as the 
faculty member of a named university, the director of | 
research studies in adolescent behavior, and the author 
of one or more named books, he is presented as an 
authority in his field. If the story quotes him as saying 
that, when the daughter of the house comes out with a 
new hair-do every six months, she is not frivolously 
wasting her time, but is creating an image of what she 
would like to be, and that her actions should move her 
parents neither to alarm nor flippant remarks because 
they are a sign she is groping her way across the shadow- 
land between childhood and adulthood and will probably 
emerge a normally attractive young woman, every reader 
immediately visualizes a situation with which he has had 
at least some experience. By such touches or pictures, 
facts are endowed with the life and color that make a 
story worth printing and reading. 

In programs of any scope it may not be possible for 
the average amateur to meet this requirement in all 
releases. In fact, it may be quite impossible, for human 
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Streamlining 
Hygiene 


y 
FLORENCE BENELL 


State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Automobiles, trains, houses, clothes are designed in 

lines for greatest efficiency and simplicity; they are 
streamlined. Yet, the one thing that is very important in 
shaping our lives, education, has not in all instances fol- 
lowed this modern trend. This is particularly true of 
some of the methods employed in teaching hygiene. 

It is with these facts in mind that a new method has 
been devised for teaching college freshmen hygiene. 
Some of the basic fundamentals underlying this system 
are founded on the following facts: 

1. The human eye grasps illustrations more easily than 
written material. 

2. Detailed lecturing in hygiene wastes its shots since 
it does not hit all students. Simplified essentials get a 
more responsive audience since they aim a message to 
the student. 

3. Topics covered in class should be provocative. The 
material should be presented to awaken students out of 
their complacency. 

4. Methods used in modern advertising might well be 
used in modern education. 


l* THIS year 1941 our life has become streamlined. 


O illustrate a method which is suggested as being more 
“streamlined,” the discussion of the respiratory sys- 
tem will here be outlined. 

A. The respiratory system is introduced by the use of 
general questions which are captions to illustrations. 

1. Examples: 

a) Have you these symptoms of a cold—running nose, 
watery eyes, temperature? 

b) Have you these symptoms of tuberculosis—fatigue, 
loss of weight, slight afternoon temperature, cough? 

c) Have you these ‘characteristics of sufficient exercise 
~-well developed chest region, deep breathing, long- 
windedness? 

Such picture captions do not single out a few respon- 
sive students, but stop many who might pass by such 
captions as “prevent colds” or “prevent tuberculosis” or 
“get more exercise.”’ 

B. Interest in the respiratory system is now aroused 
and the general anatomy is next taken up. 

1. Main parts of the respiratory tract illustrated by 
slides and charts and drawings. 

2. Main parts of thorax demonstrated on skeleton. 

C. Mechanics of Respiration. 

1. Explained by the use of a model. 
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D. Use of ““Hygeiagrams.” Hygeiagrams were devised 
to illustrate graphica]ly the relationship between man and 
environment and heredity. A relationship is also shown 
between the various systems of the body. 

The hygeiagram consists of a diagramatic man with 
representative areas drawn for the various systems and 
organs of the body. By shading or blacking in the var- 
ious parts, it can be shown how environment and heredity 
have effects on the various parts. Thus one hygeiagram 
will show at a glance the factors of heredity and environ- 
ment that influence the respiratory system, and it will 
also illustrate the systems controlling the respiratory sys- 
tem and the system directly affected by the respiratory 
system. Another hygeiagram will picture the natural re- 
sistance to respiratory infections, while still another shows 
how infections enter the system through direct contact. 

Others are used to illustrate indirect contacts and gen- 
eral diseases and infections of the respiratory system. 

E. The charts of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion are demonstrated. 

F. Use is made of a scrapbook on respiratory infec- 


tions and diseases. This contains newspaper clippings, 


magazine articles and illustrations, letters from medical 
schools and health departments. 

G. Demonstration of models and illustrations made by 
students. 

H. General discussion and questioning on the respira- 
tory system in style of a “quiz” program. 

This method just described is contributed as being one 
that both stimulates and interests the student. It is an 
attempt at “streamlining” hygiene teaching. »« 
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Esthetic Education through the 


Dance 


development that we take stock of those art-elements 

which have relative or absolute value. Why am I say- 
ing this? Partly in defense of a system, to be sure, but 
also in the hope of accomplishing a standard of taste and 
judgment. Because it is in the decision as to what has 
relative or absolute value that the process we call educa- 
tion takes place. The material universe, or the scientific 
plan, as we may call it, exists outside of us, where the 
spiritual universe, the artistic plan, exists within us. In 
esthetics the Jocus operandi is the spiritual universe and I 
shall deal primarily and summarily here with this truth. 

One of our favorite modern diversions is to discuss 
what we need in education. So enamoured are we of our 
status quo that constant reorganization, re-affirmation, 
and redirection are not only beneficial but pleasant activi- 
ties. In this procedure we are taking evolutionary form 
and content as a basic function. Without this concept of 
our relationship to the field of education, to each other as 
teachers and colleagues, and to society as servants, the 
responsible position where we find ourselves today would 
soon become static, and as such irresponsible with respect 
to modern demands. 

What does value in art mean? Since art is another way 
of designating a special activity by which we apprehend 
beauty, then value in art is dependent upon the operation 
of certain laws pertaining to the beautiful. Art is at once 
theoretical, practical, and emotional; therefore value rests 
cn theory, practice, and emotion. An explicit analysis of 
such esthetic factors might be useful but for my present 
purpose not entirely necessary. The main question is — 
does art have value in education and, if so, what specific 
branches of this special activity have relative and abso- 
lute value? Does the dance, for example, possess the 
qualifications which would enable educators to call it 
valuable to the modern system of education? Has the 
dance so communicated itself that education might profit 
from an association with its meanings and portents? 


|’ IS necessary at this point in our American cultural 


DO NOT propose to outline for you the means by 

which the dance arrives at coherence, unity, and vari- 
ety. I do not have to prove that dancing is an art- 
activity. History, tradition, and even poetic justice would 
come to my aid, if such should be the need. I am, how- 
ever, addressing not the dancers themselves who are the 
barometers of the turmoil, but those spectators who might 
overlook the significance of dance in American culture. 
The dancer creates his own joy by dancing, works in the 
medium of movement, and sees in his body the perfect 
set of tools for the purpose of expression. His realism is 


This paper submitted by the Dance Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 


a natural state since the projection of significant images 
in movement is dance. But what of the spectator, the 
educator, the non-professional dancer? 

When the esthetician begins to speak of techniques, he 
is fast approaching a definition of civilization. As Speng- 
ler puts it, “Techniques are the tactics of living.” Our 
educational plan demands that we face facts; we are 
asked to leave the world of the child and become sober 
and habitual residents in the world of perceptual objects, 
As I see it, technique in art is a splendid defense for the 
adult against this nefarious practice. In other words, ac- 
tion can only be judged by reference to action. By this 
I mean that the art-technique enables action to take its 
rightful place in the spiritual universe. It becomes an act 
of perception. Could anything be more liberating to the 
human spirit? 

But does the dance possess this valuable technique? 
In its activity the appeal is always to action, to give 
forth a totality of experience, to mirror, if you will, the 
entire tension and rest of the world. The projection of the 
significant image in dance is an active process and as such 
meets the requirements of my thesis. I have heard it said 
this way: “The message is effective affirmation, realiza- 
tion, and radiation.” 

Are the materials used in dance alien to nature? In 
other words, does the dancer oppose himself to nature? 
We have been taught to believe that music, for example, 
uses sounds which have no counterpart in ordinary ex- 
perience, which are obtained by specially contrived in- 
struments, and therefore this art has little practical value. 
In this category, music is an artificial art. The dance, on 
the contrary, embraces nature and stems from the natural 
order of proportion, symmetry, and cohesion. The edu- 
cational process deals with the world-as-experience and 
since dance is concerned with natural movement, we may 
say that its province is the same as that of education. 


HERE are certain elementary principles operating in 

the esthetic attitude in relation to the dance, the 
principle of rhythm, the principle of harmony, and the 
principle of structure. By means of these principles we 
arrive at judgment. For example, the principle of rhythm 
or duration in time supports the vital metrical design 
which is necessary for your eyes and incidentally for your 
time-sense. The lack of rhythm in a dancer or group of 
dancers is your first objection in performance. The or- 
ganization of rhythmic patterns is often the cause for 


By 
JOYCE MICHELL 


Head of the Department of Musicology 
Louisiana State University 
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your approval. The reason for this is quite simple. Man 
is limited by time-sequences. When he recognizes the 
subjection of this bothersome quantity in his environ- 
ment, he is pleased. The dancers’ overcoming of time- 
obstacles gives the spectator a thrill similar to that of an 
airplane in flight. 

The principle of harmony includes proportion, plastic- 
ity, and perspective in space. Here the same emphatic 
process takes place, that is, movement in space arouses a 
feeling of superiority in the fait accompli that a man’s 
reach has exceeded his grasp, resulting in a new realism 
based on action, not atmosphere or mood alone. 

The principle of structure sustains purpose in the 
dance. If the aim of the dance group is cultural re- 
interpretation, structure is capable of associating ideas 
so that the proper motives in a given life pattern are 
delineated. The dance has been particularly successful in 
this. Witness one authority’s dictum, Professor Curt 
Sachs: “The dance is the mother of the arts. Music and 
poetry exist in time; painting and architecture in space. 
But the dance lives at once in time and space ... The 
dance is life on a higher level simply ... this statement 
points out its all-inclusive character and its ultimate sig- 
nificance Turning about in divine rhythm, Siva 
creates the world; for the Chinese, cosmic harmony orig- 
inates in the dance; and late Jewish theology, indeed, 
even Christianity, ever hostile to the dance, cannot vis- 
ualize the lot of the redeemed except in a picture of an 
ethereal round about the shining throne of God.” 


N the other hand, if the swmmum desideratum of the 

dancer is emotion, structure lends itself to parallel 
concepts of expressiveness so that our feeling about an 
object or a situation is changed, or rather enhanced 
through the dancer’s awareness. This is not art as an 
inebriation of the sense, which would be useless as well 
as harmful in education; this is art as knowledge, art as 
intuition, art as a means of beautiful expression. This 
type of experiencing is highly beneficial. The Dionysian 


feelings are permitted safe escape into social life, in ap- 
proved patterns, so to speak, and the result is their refined 
state. 

A historian selects, interpolates, and constructs the 
past. When the historian focuses his attention on dance 
an entire cultural plan is revealed. Man in motion ex- 
emplifies the theory of rhythmic perception as related to 
the atomic universe. As I see it, dance in education con- 
tributes three avenues of expression: It interprets the 
historical approach to life, the world-as-history; it organ- 
izes a pattern and presents a culture peak; it contributes 
an experimental procedure which is vital and stimulating. 

The relationship of dance to pedagogy is obvious. 
Pedagogy is really concerned with handing down the cul- 
ture of the present generation to the one coming next. 
This leads into documentation which is a prime requisite 
in educational method. It is gratifying to know that ef- 
forts are being made at dance-notation. This means that 
the body of knowledge known as dance-techniques can be 
transmitted from one generation to another in a fairly 
accurate manner; it also means that the dance will have 
a history of its own, disassociated from other culture 
patterns. There can be no just estimate at present as to 
what this will mean to historians of taste and custom in 
the fine arts. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress that the dance is 
one of the best means for unification of the group. In 
these days we hear much about allied powers, of co- 
operation, of lease-lend bills. Underlying and overlying 
all this is the ideal of democracy, not an unattainable 
ideal, certainly. A dancing, liberated people, a sound peo- 
ple in body and mind, a proportioned symmetrical people 
only can build a democratic state. If you wish to know 
and understand nations, comprehend their dances. Be- 
tween the simplest folk dances and the most sophisticated 
ballroom dancing lies the soul of a people. And we must 
be concerned with the things of the spirit because we 
have come to know through blood and tears that these 
alone endure. »« 
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URING times of national emergency 
the physical fitness and morale of 
the citizenry of the nation naturally be- 
come a matter of general consciousness 
and concern. Because these matters are 
so urgent, a number of organizations have been set up to 
assume responsibilities for their direction. Since the 
general public has been confused by the frequent an- 
nouncement of new organizations and by appointments 
of personnel, it is the purpose of this editorial to attempt 
to give the latest information that can be obtained con- 
cerning the scope of each of the new organizations. There 
still is some confusion among them, as is natural when 
new agencies are set in motion to meet urgent needs, but 
nevertheless cooperative effort is being made to overcome 
any overlapping of function. 

The programs under way are being planned along 
three lines: (1) athletic and recreational activities within 
the Army and Navy service; (2) recreational programs 
for soldiers on leave and in the communities that are ad- 
jacent to military camps or that have had rapid indus- 
trial expansion; and (3) improvement of physical fitness 
and morale of the civilian population at large. 

After the last War, Secretary Newton Baker recom- 
mended that the administration of all athletic and recrea- 
tional programs within the Army should be the responsi- 
bility of the Army personnel; from this recommendation 
there developed the Morale Branch by formal action on 
March 14, 1941. To assist this Branch in an advisory 
capacity, Secretary of War Stimson appointed Mr. Fred- 
erick Osborn as Chairman of a Committee on Education, 
Recreation, and Community Service which later was 
broadened at the request of Secretary Knox to include 
the Navy as well. The Committee was then renamed the 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recrea- 
tion. It is concerned with programs of physical develop- 
ment and recreation within the camps. 

Early this fall General Osborn was appointed as Chief 
of the Morale Branch. On October 10, 1941, a letter was 
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issued authorizing one full-time Recreation Officer in 
each regiment to assist the Commanding Officer in mat. 
ters pertaining to recreation and welfare. This action was 
a forward-looking accomplishment of General Osborm’s 
administration. 

The responsibility for Army athletics and physical edy. 
cation is assigned to Major Theodore Bank. Other of. 
ficers with the rank of Major are responsible individually 
for the programs in dramatics, music, and education, At 
the present time, in addition to promoting and planning 
its programs, the Army is engaged in the preparation of 
an instructional manual for sports and a handbook of 
guiding policies to be issued to regimental recreation of. 
ficers. 

The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy has entrusted 
the Morale and Recreational Section with the responsi- 
bility of advising the Chief of the Bureau on morale mat- 
ters, the welfare and recreation of enlisted men, and the 
relationship with civilian welfare agencies. This Section is 
under the direction of Commander John L. Reynolds, 
As part of the general training plan a physical fitness pro- 
gram is being developed. Lieutenant-Commander Gene 
Tunney and a corps of physical education instructors will 
give direction to this program. The shore program of all- 
round recreation was temporarily in charge of Mr. George 
Hjelte, on leave from his work as Director of Recreation 
in Los Angeles. Commander Hjelte’s place has been 
taken over by Lieutenant-Commander A. T. Norrin. 

The program of physical training in the Air Corps is 
in charge of Mr. James E. Pixlee, who is responsible to 
the Chief of the Air Force of the Army. While the Army 
and Navy are as yet using only commissioned personnel 
in their athletic programs, the Air Service is using a num- 
ber of civilians as directors. 

The next type of program is that which deals with 
health, welfare, and recreational activities in communities 
adjacent to camps and is, therefore, of significance to 
civilians and to soldiers on leave. This work comes under 
the supervision of the Federal Security Agency, of which 
the Honorable Paul V. McNutt is Coordinator and Mr. 
Charles P. Taft is Assistant Coordinator. The recreational 
activities of the F.S.A. have been assigned to Mr. Mark 
McCloskey, previously Director of Recreation, New 
York City. Many experienced recreation leaders over the 
country are assisting this second agency. It will direct 
the work of the United Service Organizations (U.S.O.) 
and will coordinate the work of several organizations, 
such as the Y.M.C.A., National Catholic Community 
Service, Salvation Army, Y.W.C.A., Jewish Welfare 
Board, and the National Travelers’ Aid. The U.S.O. and 
F.S.A. have a working agreement in which the U-S.O., 
under the direction of Thomas Dewey, carries on the 
drive for funds and furnishes personnel, while the F.S.A. 
acts more in an advisory capacity. 

Women hostesses and women librarians in Army camps 
are under the jurisdiction of the War Department. In 
U.S.O. Recreation Centers they are responsible to the 
U.S.O. with cooperative, advisory help from Mr. Taft’s 
organization and the Office of Civilian Defense. 

In the way of facilities it is planned that over two 
hundred Recreation Centers will be built directly by the 
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War Department in communities adjacent to army camps. 
Funds for the construction will come out of the $130,- 
000,000 Community Facilities Bill passed by Congress 
several months ago. Of this the sum of $18,000,000 will 
be used for the U.S.O. Recreation Centers. On October 
18 the War Department announced that contracts total- 
ing $3,000,000 for the erection of fifty-one U.S.O. build- 
ings had been let as of that date. In no event will any 
U.S.O. money be used for erection of buildings. Its funds 
are strictly for staff and personnel, and possibly for 
equipment. 

The third type of program, concerned with the physi- 
cal fitness of the nation at large, is placed under the 
Office of Civilian Defense of which Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia of New York City is head. Under him is Mr. 
John B. Kelly of Philadelphia, who is Assistant Director 
of the Office of Civilian Defense in charge of Physical 
Fitness. Working with him from the standpoint of 
women’s athletics is Miss Alice Marble, Director of Phys- 
ical Training for Women, with Miss Mary K. Browne as 
her assistant. Miss Marble and her staff are mapping a 
national program which will publicize physical fitness 
before women’s clubs, schools, forums, and other com- 
munity groups. They will plead for a varied program of 
exercise and for the cooperation of all groups now con- 
cerned with promoting the physical fitness of the youth 
and adults of America. They plan to enlist skilled in- 
structors to give free instruction to groups, and their 
message will be, “Physical Fitness Is Fun.” 

In brief, the reader should bear in mind that the War 
Department has complete charge of morale activity within 
the Army camps. Other federal agencies and civilian 
committees assist in soldier and civilian welfare, includ- 
ing recreation, but their assistance is all carried on out- 
side of the camps. This makes a contrast from the World 
War I days, when civilian agencies carried on welfare 
activities within the camps proper. 


Many members of our profession have been enlisted in 
the work of carrying out this pretentious program of 
physical fitness and national morale. Those who have 
officer’s commissions are already serving in athletic ca- 
pacities in the army camps. A number of them without 
commissions have passed the Civil Service Examinations 
and have been appointed as Instructors in Physical Edu- 
cation for the Air Corps. Many individuals prominent 
in recreation are serving under Mr. McCloskey and are 
advising and directing programs in communities that 
have expanded greatly as a result of the emergency 
needs. Other members of our profession are serving as 
members of national committees in the capacity of Civ- 
ilian Consultants. Our own Association is one of a num- 
ber of organizations that have been asked to cooperate 
with Mr. Kelly and Miss Marble in their program con- 
cerned with the national physical welfare. A statement 
concerning this relationship of our National Association 
to the work of Civilian Defense is printed below on this 
page. 

More indirectly, courses are being set up in colleges and 
universities to improve the physical development and 
motor skills of future draftees. Talents that would make 
for volunteer leadership are being cultivated. Women 
students are being given courses that will fit them for 
nursing, first aid, therapeutic work, leadership work, 
dietetics, and leisure-time services. 

All in all this is a time for cooperative, unified effort. 
Out of the hurried, unclarified, and overlapping emergent 
programs of physical preparedness to meet the national 
emergency it is certain that a more clear and sympathetic 
understanding of our work and its importance will come 
to the layman as well as to those within our profession. 
It is a time when by concerted effort on our part we can 
help to bring about a general awakening to the importance 
of health, physical education, and recreation in the life 
of the nation. 


URING early October, 1941, Mr. John B. Kelly, 

Assistant United States Director of Civilian De- 
fense, in charge of Physical Fitness, established an 
Advisory Board composed of representatives of ten 
national organizations interested in physical fitness. 
Mrs. Roosevelt invited the Advisory Board to meet 
with her in Washington, D. C., on October 20 and 21. 
President Duggan represented the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and also had a personal conference with Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

On October 28 and 29, the Board of Directors met 
in New York City to consider the formulation of a 
policy for the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, in relation to the pro- 
gram of national fitness now under consideration in 
Washington, D. C. At the present time, conferences 


Vintional P hysical P rogram 


are being held and the situation is being explored to 
discover the best ways in which the Association may 
be of the utmost service to the nation in this hour 
of crisis . 

The Board of Directors has been assured that essen- 
tial standards and professional leadership will be 
maintained so that the most effective physical fitness 
program may serve the nation. With this understand- 
ing, the Board can do no less than to pledge the full 
and complete cooperation of the members of the Asso- 
ciation in carrying forward the fitness program of the 
Office of Civilian Defense Administration. An extend- 
ed statement concerning the program will be pub- 
lished in the December issue of the JOURNAL. 

BoARD OF DIRECTORS 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
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Opportunities for Guidance in the WRA 


MILDRED ADAMS LUCEY 


Advisor of the WRA 
The Pennsylvania State College 


discussion about the latest trend in schools and 
colleges to change the name of the Women’s Ath- 
letic Association to that of Women’s Recreation Asso- 
ciation. It seems to me that the question has been given 
undue emphasis. What we name our association is a 
matter of little importance. It is true that the word 
“athletic” connotes a strong, robust individual capable of 
vigorous exertion, and, therefore, the name Athletic As- 
sociation might give a false impression to a student who 
only wants physical exertion within the limits of her 
capacity. On the other hand, the word “recreation” 
connotes fun and refreshment from daily routine, and, 
therefore, the name of Recreation Association might be a 
more inviting term to any person whatever her capacity. 
Are we missing the fundamental issue? Do our students 
go away with a few tennis strokes or a few basketball 
skills but with no conception of how to plan their leisure 
time? Do we not have unlimited opportunity to guide 
our students toward higher standards of doing? Let us 
examine our program from all possible angles with a 
view to “spotting” these opportunities for guidance. 


[ss the past year there has been considerable 


1. A Physical Program 


Students who come from a nation that has 8 per cent 
of the world’s population controlling 96 per cent of the 
luxuries (including the automobile and the movies) need 
exercise. Not violent exercise, necessarily, but at least a 
moving about. It is our job to give students the oppor- 
tunity to feel the exhilaration of wholesome and vigorous 
exercise. To attempt to give our students adequate in- 
terests and skills in various types of physical exercise 


is a large enough order without trying to offer every other 
possible phase of recreation. We must avoid “spreading 
ourselves too thin.” There are other departments in the 
school besides our own that can and, I hope, will teach 
recreational art, music, drama, etc. They will probably 
thank us for not encroaching upon their territory. By 
thus limiting ourselves to purely physical recreation we 
can perhaps do a better job of impressing upon our 
students the need of frequent rests from sedentary occu- 
pation. Not a ten-mile hike on Sunday, but a two-mile 
walk every day. Not exercise “any old time” but a 
regular established habit. As William Burnham says, 
mental serenity comes with an orderly life. Order is an 
economic device; to follow order “gives mental relief, and 
saves one from the mental stress of conflict and decision.” 


2. A Voluntary Program 

More good ensues from a small group made up entirely 
of students who attend of their own free will than from 
any large group which includes students who attend of 
necessity. The spirit of a voluntary group is real and 
vital. To speak of well-attended ‘open hours” or prac- 
tices when some students are there in order to ‘“‘make up” 
a lesson or “to obtain extra credit” is not honest, unless, 
of course, one admittedly believes in requiring attendance. 
One can argue that a busy student has only time to do 
those things which she is required to do. On the other 
hand, it is usually the busiest students who find time to 
do the things they want to do. Those worthy students 
who know how to make wise use of their free time deserve 
our undivided attention. We must be unselfish and wise, 
however, and not allow the enthusiastic student to volun- 
teer too much of his time and energy. The development 
of our program is nothing as against the development of 
the individual student. 


3. A Broad Program 

Interests and abilities of students are as varied as 
types of physical exercise. Our aim should be to attract 
each and every student on the campus into one of the 
many channels of a broad program. Such a program 
would include vigorous team sports such as baseball, 
basketball, field hockey, lacrosse, soccer, and volleyball; 
dual sports such as badminton, tennis, table tennis, and 
squash; individual activities such as archery, bowling, 
canoeing, dance, fencing, golf, riding, rifle, skating, ski- 
ing, and swimming. Only a large, well-equipped institu- 
tion could offer all of these activities, of course, but any 
program could aim to offer at least one activity per 
season in each division. We should beware, however, of 
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concentrating upon one particular phase of sports that 
happens to be our own particular interest. The tame 
game of shuffieboard can be very exciting to a girl who is 
partially blind. We have all seen a group of woefully un- 
coordinated individuals enraptured over a simple country 
dance. 

In each activity of the program instruction for be- 
ginners should be offered. Not only offered but con- 
scientiously given by a qualified person. This group may 
have as its goal the attainment of certain skills, advance- 
ment into an intermediate group, and finally into an 
honorary group. Members of the honorary groups may 
have the privilege of helping the teacher instruct be- 
ginners. They might help keep the records of the level 
of achievement of students in archery, bowling, golf, and 
rifle—sports in which the exact rate toward which one is 
moving up to a certain level may be known. Such 
objective measures provide a powerful incentive toward 
faithful practice and we should all try to aid in the 
development of objective measures for the dual and team 
sports. 

No one is satisfied to practice continually without a 
performance in view. The desire to communicate with 
others is only natural. In the dance it takes the form 
of a concert program; in sports it takes the form of 
competition. The level of performance depends upon 
ability, instruction, and amount of real practice. To 
obtain the highest level of performance means sacrifice. 
Anything achieved completely means the undivided at- 
tention of the individual with consequent lack of progress 
in other lines. Therefore, I am inclined to believe that 
ace-high performance belongs in the professional world, 
not in the educational world. A few rare individuals and 
a few model institutions may be able to reach the highest 
level of performance for the gifted ones without detract- 
ing from the program for the ordinary ones. Wise, un- 
selfish leadership and supervision, however, are impera- 
tive. 

Many students whose major interests are in other de- 
partments will have no desire to participate in sports 
seriously. They are satisfied with an elementary knowl- 
edge of an activity. They like to fool around and have a 
hilarious good time. They come away refreshed in 
strength and spirits. For this kind of unorganized play 
provision should be made. “Open hours” for free play 
are an important part of the program and should be 
provided for every day of the week, particularly before 
and after meal time and over week ends. 

And, finally, a broad program will include social events. 
Students may entertain each other by planning a week- 
end cabin party, a banquet, a folk dance party, or a 
picnic. They may entertain faculty and townspeople by 
planning an open house, a dance program, or a tea. They 
may entertain the men on the campus or from nearby 
institutions by planning a mixed bicycle breakfast, tour- 
naments for mixed teams in suitable sports, mixed hiking 
trips, skiing, skating, and swimming parties, dances, fun 
nights, corecreation days, etc. They may entertain the 
children of the community by planning a Christmas 
party. The possibilities are unlimited. Here students 
have the opportunity to learn to play with all ages. 
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All these experiences—the instructional, the competi- 
tive, the informal, and the social—should be made avail- 
able to every student through our program. 


4. An Integrated Program 


The voluntary extracurricular program and the re- 
quired physical education program should be integrant 
parts of a complete whole. In the required program 
student interests are awakened. In the voluntary pro- 
gram, opportunities to carry those interests to greater 
fruition are given. I have often observed, for example, a 
student who has badminton in a required class come out 
after school with a few of her friends to teach them the 
sport. 

5. An Educational Program 


Often we are so busy doing big things in our little way 
that we miss the real issues. Are the students having 
fun? Do they like the program? Are the leaders learn- 
ing to think? A program might be more efficient were it 
completely under faculty control but it would not be 
democratic. On the other hand student leaders cannot 
be left completely alone. They need constant and careful 
guidance. To find the nice balance between too much and 
not enough takes a wise counselor. 

Student leaders are the “contact men’ between the 
faculty and the administration and the general student 
body. We could not do without them. Let us, therefore, 
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treat them with all of the honor they deserve. For ex- 
ample, their time is limited; we could cooperate with 
them by making appointments and keeping the appoint- 
ments faithfully. Their experiences should be educative, 
not laborious, and therefore, we can give them announce- 
ments to compose, but the duplication and distribution 
of the announcements could be done by a paid worker. 
It is a great temptation to all of us to use a willing and 
enthusiastic student rather than to guide her. 

Another angle of this problem which is often neglected 
relates to standards of conduct. We become so engrossed 
in practical matters that we do not take the time to 
emphasize the most important things. Success in life is 
90 per cent a matter of getting along with our fellows. 
Are we teaching our students modesty, graciousness, ap- 
preciation, mutual respect, recognition of another’s skill, 
self-confidence, and self-control? One remark on our part 
may not have a very great effect upon a student’s conduct 
but repeated suggestions on the part of many individuals 
may finally sink in to her consciousness. 


6. A Cooperative Program 


We would do well to heed the warning of President 
MacAfee of Wellesley College when she wrote in a recent 
issue of the JouRNAL to play our own part and to credit 
value to other parts. There are other organizations on 
our campus that are doing a worthy piece of work. 
Sometimes we become so intense in our own work that we 
lose our sense of perspective. We are unjust in our de- 
mands upon a student’s time, minimizing the significance 
of other parts of his college experience. 

Other organizations may be trying to do the very same 
things that we are trying to do but it will be in a different 
way and it will appeal to a different group of students. 
There is room for both. 


7. A Recognized Program 


In order to gain respect and recognition as an im- 
portant organization on campus, affairs must be handled 
in a businesslike and dignified manner. All material that 
leaves the office should be checked for accuracy and 
proper form. Every event should be planned in advance 
so that when once launched it can be carried through to 
a good finish. By impressing upon our student leaders a 
sense of responsibility, the habit of thoroughness, and 
pride in finishing one’s job, we are giving them useful 
tools for success in adult life. 

Does the administration know about the program? It 
should be kept informed and for certain important func- 
tions representatives of the administration could be in- 
vited to attend. Student leaders need guidance in issuing 
these invitations. 


8. A Well-Advertised Program 


No one needs to be told nowadays that “it pays to 
advertise.” It also pays to give what we promise to give. 
When attendance is on a purely voluntary basis the 
article must be genuine. No amount of clever publicity 
can equal the enthusiasm of those who have tried our 
wares. But we do have to at least inform the student 
body of what we have to offer and when and where it 
will take place. The most important of all avenues of 
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publicity I have found to be the individual notice, Many 
students miss general announcements in the dining rooms. 
Not all students buy or read carefully the school news. 
paper. Not all students will look at the bulletin board. 
But everyone reads his mail. Obviously, one-cent post. 
cards cost money and the duplication takes time, but it 
is worth it. These notices should be sent out in due time, 
be attractive, and correctly written. 

Another type of publicity is the annual handbook. {t 
should not only contain a statement of the policies anq 
objectives of the organization but also the constitution 
(revised annually), a description of each phase of the 
program, a calendar of events for the year, pictures, 
names of student leaders, and any other material of 
interest. In other words, the more definite, practica) 
material it contains, the more the student will need to 
refer to it throughout the year. It will become more 
useful and therefore more important. As much as possible 
the students should be allowed to assemble the handbook 
—write the articles, take the pictures, etc. What could be 
a more real task? Give them freedom to carry it out. 

Another excellent opportunity for guidance comes with 
checking articles written by students for the monthly 
Sportlight, a paper supported by the Athletic Federation 
of College Women. 

Adequate representation in the school or college year- 
book is difficult to achieve but a planned attack will 
usually win out. This year our Association president be- 
gan the year with her “Project Number One” to be the 
increasing of the WRA section in the college yearbook 
from one page to six pages. She planned a very careful 
attack. The editor of the yearbook was invited to a 
meeting of the Executive Board in order to become better 
acquainted with the policies of the WRA; a journalism 
student helped write up the legends under the pictures, 
which were systematically taken throughout the year by 
a student in photography; and finally a complete six-page 
booklet was presented to the editorial staff on an agreed 
date. When the yearbook came out in June, there were 
seven pages! And I am ready to guarantee that nothing 
that president did in college brought her more satisfaction! 

Finally, the strongest publicity drive will be during the 
Freshman Week when the incoming class is offered an 
explanation of the ramifications of the organization. A 
mass meeting with short speeches by each one of the 
important student leaders is a good method of introduc- 
tion followed by a demonstration of every activity offered 
by the association. Attractive posters and booths add to 
the color of such an occasion. Mixer games and dances 
led by a competent person will help the freshmen to asso- 
ciate the program with the spirit of fun and good fellow- 
ship. Somewhere in the program the freshmen who have 
been so well stimulated should be warned not to attempt 
too much. They will want to sign up for every club in 
the organization. A little talk on how to budget one’s 
time would not be amiss here. 


9. A Well-Financed Program 
Do the students spend a greater part of their energy 
raising funds or is the program financed by an allotment 
from the student activity fees required at registration? 
(Continued on page 535) 
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Recreation in the CCC Camps 


tion sum up the activities of an average enrollee in 

the Civilian Conservation Corps. Upon completing 
his tour in the CCC, a boy is qualified to take his place 
in society as a citizen and as a trained workman because 
he has acclimated himself to a balanced life. 

When the Civilian Conservation Corps was organized, 
it was based upon three principal objectives: (1) to 
supply work and relief to those unemployed and in want, 
(2) to conserve and develop the natural resources of the 
nation, (3) to train for competence in self-support, the 
unemployed and untrained young men without other 
suitable opportunity for work or training. 

Today these three objectives, in the order of urgency, 
must be stated in precisely the reverse order: the every- 
day camp problems, however, remain the same. 

Recreation has always been a problem of every Com- 
pany Commander, who found that the enrollees had 
many hours of leisure time that were being used in 
“wreck-creating” instead of “re-creating.” 

In the Sparta CCC District, as in other districts, edu- 
cational classes were started. Shop teachers were hired 
and technical service men offered their. services for job 
training. These educational classes, however, did not 
consume all the leisure time of the enrollees. 

Athletics were emphasized to round out the camp life, 
and an athletic officer was appointed for each company. 
However, this officer had many additional duties to per- 
form and therefore the quality and quantity of camp 
athletic and recreation activities varied with the ex- 
perience of the athletic officer and the amount of time 
which he could devote to the job. 

Athletic officers were named for each area. These areas 
varied in size and number in each district. There were 
about six areas to a district and about ten camps to an 
area. Each camp had a strength of approximately two 
hundred enrollees. 

The District Chaplain in the Sparta CCC District had 
been designated acting District Athletic Officer. This 
appointment was not the best move because the Chap- 
lain’s Office was already a clearing house for half a dozen 
other activities. However, the District Chaplain went to 
work to do his best. 

A series of tournaments were held in all major sports, 
and for a number of years the program seemed successful 
but active participation in athletics by the less capable 
athletes gradually dropped off. Major Leslie F. Young, 
the present District Commander of the Sparta CCC Dis- 
trict, saw the defect in this recreation setup, and pro- 
ceeded to make some important changes. 

Major Young gave recreation the needed amount of 
attention by appointing a full-time Recreation Officer. 


Ji: training, first-aid education, discipline, and recrea- 
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By 
STANLEY J. STANN 


District Recreation Officer 
Sparta, Wisconsin, CCC District 


a. WAS directed that all camps form sports clubs. The 
sponsors of these clubs were to be the educational 
adviser and the athletic officer of each camp. Club 
members were to be the enrollees of the company and the 
officers of the club were to be elected by the members. 
The purpose of this new organization was to improve 
camp activities and recreational programs based on inter- 
barracks competition and also to encourage good citizen- 
ship and good sportsmanship. , 

It was further directed that the secretary of each 
sports club forward a copy of the minutes of all meetings 
to the District Recreation Officer so that a check could 
be made on the progress of club activities. This new 
setup proved successful in that sports facilities were re- 
vitalized and in many instances additional facilities were 
added. 

A summer program was instituted which was based on 
inter-barracks competition and camp teams. The camp 
teams were chosen from the better players to represent 
the company in the area and district tournaments. 

Owing to lack of facilities and finances, the summer 
program was limited to the following activities: baseball, 
softball, volleyball, swimming, horseshoes, tennis, relays, 
archery, shuffleboard, box hockey, tug-of-war, table ten- 
nis, outdoor wrestling, badminton, dart baseball, hikes, 
and picnics. 

The summer program is reinforced by materials sent 
out from time to time on such current subjects as picnic 
suggestions, what to do on hikes, arts and crafts, and 
combative games and sports. Periodically men are called 
in to give talks and exhibitions relative to the sporting 
world. 

The CCC is today meeting the recreational needs of its 
personnel and will continue to improve its program until 
it can meet all the objectives set forth by our national 
education and recreation associations. 

Following is a copy of a memorandum describing the 
sports program that was put into action. 


1. Sports Club—It is requested that the enrollees of each 
company under the guidance of the Athletic Officer, form a 
Sports Club, keeping the following objectives in mind: Im- 
prove camp activities and a recreational program based on 
inter-barracks competition, and encourage good citizenship 
and good sportsmanship. 

a) A copy of the minutes of each meeting will be forwarded 
to the District Recreation Officer so that necessary publicity 
may be forwarded to the newspapers. 

(Continued on page 529) 
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An Outdoor Water Carnival 


T IS possible to stage a water carnival in a public 
swimming pool with a minimum amount of time, 
money, and effort. We tried it at the Tenth Avenue 

Swimming Pool in Rockford, Illinois, and had a lot of 
fun working out our water show. 

We realized that the majority of people in Rockford 
had never had the opportunity to see any type of dem- 
onstration in the water, because the only places water 
shows were held were in the private pools; thus we de- 
cided it was time for the public pools to put on a water 
carnival for all the people in Rockford, not just those 
who could afford a membership in a private club. We 
had this advantage—our audience would not be unduly 
critical, having never seen a water show. 

Having decided to give the show, we very carefully 
laid the groundwork. Our life guard crew of seven boys 
and one girl mustered a variety of talents, including 
three physical education majors from middle western 
schools, a young high school principal, and outstanding 
high school and collegiate swimmers and divers, and so 
we assigned the work according to each guard’s particu- 
lar interest. Each guard was to be directly responsible 
for his own act, and therefore the main responsibility 
would not fall too heavily on any one person. The idea 
worked very well. Two of our guards were particularly 
proficient in divirig, and so they were to develop a diving 
exhibition. One guard was outstanding in comic and 
clown acts, and so he was selected as the director of all 
the novelty numbers and side shows. A brief lifesaving 
demonstration was planned by a Red Cross Water Safety 
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Grinnell College, B.A. 


and ALEX SAUDARGAS 


University of Illinois, M.A. 


Instructor, who has had considerable experience in life- 
saving technique. One guard whose particular interest 
centered on water ballet and formation swimming se- 
cured the help of an alert senior high school girl and 
together they directed the water ballet. The manager of 
our pool had a quick sense of humor, and so we gave him 
the job of Master of Ceremonies, or “Chief Barker,” in 
keeping with the spirit of a carnival. The publicity was 
organized and handled by one of the guards, who had 
done publicity work in college. With each guard working 
on his independent part of the show, we were under way. 


E found the boys and girls enthusiastic about the 

show, and we had no difficulty getting material. 
We held tryouts for the carnival, having previously an- 
nounced the show in the Rockford newspapers. Each 
director put his candidates through a simple test to 
qualify them for their part in the show. Very few chil- 
dren were rejected, but making them think they had to 
do something tu be in this show impressed them with 
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its importance and made them willing to work harder. 
We realized the difficulty of not having compulsory at- 
tendance, and we had to do something to keep up their 
interest. At all times we made those in the show feel 
privileged to be included in the performance, and so we 
had no trouble with tardiness and absence at rehearsals. 

We figured that three weeks was sufficient time to prac- 
tice, and in that short period we would have a better 
time to keep the performers interested. Practices were 
held before and after swimming hours and even during 
the scheduled swimming periods. A couple of the clowns 
worked every day for three weeks getting their part of 
the act in order. While practicing, they wore their funny 
long suits and proved to be good advertising to those 
swimming at the time. 

It was fascinating to watch the show grow by leaps 
and bounds as the interest grew. As originally planned, 
the water carnival was going to consist of a simple water 
ballet, a diving exhibition, a brief lifesaving demonstra- 
tion, and a few novelty acts; but with seven enthusiastic 
people contributing ideas, it was amazing what changes 
took place in the original program. The publicity man- 
ager acted as the coordinator of the show, and together 
with the Master of Ceremonies supervised the various 
acts to avoid any conflict or repetition. This was the 
actual program after many adjustments and rearrange- 
ments: 

WATER CARNIVAL 

Presented by the Life Guards of the Tenth 
Avenue Swimming Pool with the cooperation 
of the Rockford Park District, the Rockford 
newspapers, and those participating in the 
show. 

Part One 
Fashion Parade, or the Evolution of the 
Swimming Suit 
Side Show: Nightgown Relay 
Part Two 
Lifesaving Demonstration 

a) A brief review of lifesaving techniques 

b) Short skit: Family Canoe Ride 

c) Canoe demonstration by Mr. Carl Ross, 

field representative for the American 
Red Cross Water Safety program 
Side Show: Juggling Act—a water balancing 
stunt by a ten-year-old boy 


Part Three 
Water Ballet 
a) Girls’ Water Ballet—twenty pretty 
young mermaids swimming and diving 
to the ever beautiful Blue Danube 
Waltz 
b) Girls’ Dual Ballet 
c) Boston Tea Party—a flirtation between 
two charming girls and two handsome 
boys encouraged by the serving of after- 
noon tea 
Side Show: Watermelon Polo 


Part Four 
Diving Exhibition 
The costumes for the Fashion Parade were made from 
scrap materials by members of the cast; the Gay Ninety 
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swimming suits were borrowed from local people. The 
evolution of the swimming suit was a humorous parade 
of bathing suits beginning with the Cave Man Era, next 
the Age of Indians, followed by the Gay Nineties, then 
the Pre-depression Days (about 1925), and finally the 
Modern Age. The Master of Ceremonies made appro- 
priate comments about each period before the models 
appeared. The Fashion Parade is good to use in an ama- 
teur water show, because a large number of performers 
can be used and their action is simple, requiring little 
dramatic ability. 

In the diving exhibition we used over twenty-five 
divers—boys, girls, men, and women. The act began 
with two five-year old boys diving into the shallow water 
and worked progressively up to a professional diver. 
Four clowns also shared a part in this act with their 
stunt diving. 

The only expenses involved in staging this water car- 
nival were for the public address system and two dollars’ 
worth of balloons and colored streamers for decorations. 
The Rockford Park Board furnished chairs, printed the 
programs, and arranged the underwater lights. Our pub- 
licity cost us nothing. We made several posters and 
placed them around town at strategic points. The news- 


papers gave full cooperation by publishing several stories © 


and numerous pictures. The show was also announced 
over the radio. A section of the best seats was reserved 
for those people in Rockford closely connected with pub- 
lic recreation. We wrote special letters to the members 
of the Recreation Commission, the Mayor, the Park 
Board, and certain other prominent people inviting them 
to our show. As another publicity scheme we had three 
boys dressed in Gay Ninety swimming suits parade about 
the business district carrying signs announcing the com- 
ing event. We also instructed every member of the 
show to tell at least twenty-five people about the Water 
Carnival. The publicity must have been effective. The 
estimated crowd that attended “Rockford’s First Public 
Water Carnival” was three thousand. As we had pre- 
viously made arrangements for ushers, we had no trouble 
handling the crowd. We charged no admission, because 
we wanted everybody to feel privileged to attend. 

We hope that the following suggestions will be of some 
assistance to anyone who may plan to stage a water 
carnival. A good amateur water show should: 

1. Have good publicity. 

2. Be well organized. 

3. Be brief (certainly not over two hours). 

4. Move fast (no long delays). 

5. Have a varied program (including a number of 
humorous episodes). 

6. Be simple but effective. 

7. Have a clever Master of Ceremonies. 

8. Have a number of small children for audience ap- 
peal. 

9. Have a few acts that require a large number of per- 
formers. (Parents thoroughly enjoy seeing their chil- 
dren perform, even in a minor capacity! ) 

10. Have the professional assistance of a guest artist. 

11. Have a good musical background. 

12. Have good lighting effects. »« 
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TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 25th 


INVITATION To DANCE 
BY WALTER TERRY, DANCE CRITIC, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


In this comprehensive book, the author makes clear the functions of the American dance in the theatre. 
education and in recreation. The book outlines the sources of dance, influence of other nations on 


American dance, the reasons for the current and growing popularity of dancing. Dancing techniques J nr tlation 
are described in non-technical terms and the story of dancing in this country is told through the  }. _ b 
leading exponents of the dance itself. It is the result of the author’s own personal experience and he A ance 
tells about dancing, not as a cult for intellectuals, but as an activity that is fun for all to do and exciting | 

and stimulating for all to watch. It is the first single book that covers so completely American danc- *N lion Tose 
ing in all its aspects and personalities. ee ee 


The Contents: We Are the Stuff That Dance Is Made of, The Pageant of Ballet, Dancing Gods and 
Dancing Peasants, High-Kickers, Hoofers, Duncan and St. Denis, Denishawn Saga, Dance Becomes Con- 
temporary Theater, Stage Show, Night Club, Movie, Collegiate Dance, Dance, the Builder of Charac- 
ter, Charlatans of Dance. Dance Therapeutics. Swing Your Partner, Fun to Do and Fun to Watch. 


5” x 8”, Cloth, Hlustrated, Price $2.00 


Place 


TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 25th 


WaLk Your Way To BETTER DANCING 


BY LAWRENCE HOSTETLER, AUTHOR OF “THE ART OF SOCIAL DANCING” 


The author’s success in the teaching of dancing has been based upon the principle that we dance as 
we walk. Using the walk as a basis, the author outlines the fundamentals of successful dancing. He 
develops in logical sequence through body control and correct walking into the dance-walk and 
finally leading and following a partner. This foundation technique is applied to all the modern 
dances including the Fox-trot, Waltz, Tango, Rumba, Conga, Peabody and Lindy. A complete picture 
of modern social dancing is given from natural elementary movements through advanced dance 
figures. 

In this new book, the author answers the following questions. How many can you answer? 


1. The secret of following easily? 6. When the girl controls the lead? 

2. How to be a light dancer? 7. Six fundamental steps of the tango? 

3. The three factors that determine a 8. The single and double conga? 
strong lead? 9. The difference between the single and 

4. How to do the authentic Rumba the double Lindy? 


movement? 10. How to relax? 
5. The difference between the modern , 
and the Viennese waltz? 
The answers to these and many other questions are clearly explained in this book. 
The Contents: BAsic TECHNIC, Body Contrul, Art of Walking, Dance-Walk, With a Partner. How to Lead and Follow, MODERN 
SOCIAL DANCES, Medium Fox-Trot, Slow Fox-Trot, Fast Fox-Trot, Waltz. Tango, Rumba, Conga, Samba, Lindy, Checking Up. 


6” x 9”, Cloth, Hlustrated, Price $2.00 
TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 25th 


TAP DANCE For FUN 


BY HERMINE SAUTHOFF, INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION, SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. MUSIC BY NORMAN LLOYD 


Tap dancing is an activity that appeals to all age groups. In high school and college, boys and girls tap dance for fun. In this 
comprehensive book the author includes the analysis of step patterns and rhythms. Suggestions for methods of teaching and 
its place in the curriculum are outlined. The creative approach is emphasized and, in reality, the book is a description of the 
method of how to create dances. Original dances made by the students are included to show the result of this method. In de- 
scribing the movement of tap dancing, the whole body movement is emphasized rather than just the foot patterns. Norman 
Lloyd, well known composer of dance music, has written this music especially for the tap routines and he also shows how to 
play and improvise music for tap. 

The Contents: Introduction, Value of Tap Dance in Curriculum, Analysis of Material to be Used, Music for Tap Dance, Body 
Movement in Tap, Teaching Hints, The Dances, Simple Buck, Buck, Waltz, Jig, Clap Tap, Soft Shoe, Buck in Rondo Form, 
Military Tap, Advanced Waltz, Buck Routine in 5/4 Meter. There are many selections of each type of dance. 


Quarto Cloth, Illustrated, Music, Price $2.50 
| APOLOGY: The four new books in The Barnes Dollar Sports Library SOCCER AND se | 


BALL FOR GIRLS by Florence Hupprich, FIELD HOCKEY FOR GIRLS by Josephine Lees, ICE 
HOCKEY by Eddie Jeremiah, SWIMMING by R. J. H. Kiphuth will not be ready until December Ist 
due to the delay in shipment of paper caused by the current emergency. 


A. S. Barnes and Co., Publishers, 67 West 44 St., New York 
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TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 25th 


The Children’s Party Book 


BY MARY BREEN, AUTHOR OF “THE PARTY BOOK.” FAVORS AND 
MENUS BY VERNA BREEN, ILLUSTRATED BY HAMILTON GREENE 


This new book by the author of the successful 
“Party Bock” is a how-to-do and how-to-make 
book of games, decorations and favors. Each 
party is planned completely from the time the 
party is first thought of to the moment the door 
closes on the last young guest. Suggestions are 
given for party settings but the book is chock 
full of ideas which can be adapted for rainy 
days or other times when children gather. All 
the games have been tried out and many of the 
adaptations are the children’s own. Most of the 
invitations, decorations and favors are the kind 
the children can make themselves. The text is 
fully illustrated with specific as well as decorative drawings. 


The Contents: Introduction, Laury’s Third Birthday, Shera’s Fourth 
Birthday, A Doll Party, A Cowboy Party, A.B.C. Party, A Jack O’Lan- 
tern Party, Witches’ Gambol, Stationmasters’ Party, Deck The Tree 
Party, Red. White and Blue Party, Rainy Day Dress-up, Easter Egg 
Hunt, Alice-in-Wonderland Party, Soap Bubble Party, Peter Pan Picnic. 
Ideas for Make-up-your-Own Parties, Games for Children, Spooky Do- 
ings on Hallowe’en, A Family Thanksgiving, Tiny Tim Christmas Party. 
Great-Ambition Party for Girls, Boys’ Birthday Party, Streamlined Val- 
entine Party, Shenanigans on St. Patrick’s Day, Raid-the-Ice-Box Party, 
Treasure Hunt Birthday Party, The Circus Comes to Town, Mothers are 
Guests Today, Indoor Track Meet, Come-into-my-Kitchen Party, Cap- 
ture-the-Flag Party for Boys, Summer Cruise Picnic, Ideas for Parties 
you can plan yourself, Games for Parties and Picnics. 


6” x 9”, Cloth, Illustrated, Price $2.50 


As Mary Breen says, every day is party day when you grow up with seven 
brothers and sisters in a house where all the children of the neighbor- 
hood gather. There’s no need to send invitations. The children are al- 
ways there ready to play the games they know or 
make up new ones, and that’s the way the author 
first learned about the games children like to play. 
Later, as a playground leader, and as a staff mem- 
ber of the National Recreation Association, she 
acquired a rich background for her books on 
parties and games. She is now working with chil- 
dren of nursery school age in Hamilton School, 
New York, and many of the games in this new 
book originated there. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE has been mailed out and if you did 
not receive your copy it will be sent you upon request. 


Value Plus! 


THE PARTY BOOK 


Prepared for The National Recrea- 
tion Association by Mary J. Breen, 
by Hamilton Greene 


Teachers and recreational directors re- 
sponsible for parties will find this new 
book a complete handbook of what to 
do and how to do it on every social 
occasion. It contains party programs for 
young and old, for special occasions and 
holidays, for novelty dances with cos- 
tumes and decorations, for banquets, pic- 
nics and outdoor parties, formal and in- 
formal gatherings. An informality and 
spontaneity will be found throughout the 
party programs. 


The planned menus and recipes are in- 
valuable to the party planner. 

The Contents: I. Planned Parties—Sprightly 
Parties for Everybody, Gay Parties for Lively 
People, Party “Eats” and Drinks, Dances with 
an Air, Children’s Parties, Outdoor Parties 
and Picnics, Banquets, Fun for Funds. II. 
Party Games and Stunts—A Word to the 
Wise Party Planner, Games for Early Arrivals, 
Games to Match Partners and Organize Teams, 
Games With Action, Games for the Nimble- 
Witted, Stunts for Parties, Songs for Socia- 


bility. 
8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.50 


LET’S CELEBRATE 
CHRISTMAS 


Parties, Plays, Carols, Legends, 
Poetry, Stories 


by Horace J. Gardner, Author of 
“Happy Birthday to You,” “Games 
and Stunts For All Occasions,” “The 
Year "Round Party Book.” Illustrated 
by Edna Potter 


Here is the complete book on Christmas! 
Well known for his other popular party 
and game books, the author has prepared 
and collected for this comprehensive and 
delightful volume a vast amount of mate- 
rial that can be used by mothers, teach- 
ers, club leaders and all who wish to plan 
and arrange celebrations and _ parties 
at Christmastime. It gives the reader 
planned parties, games, tells how to make 
decorations, describes planned menus 
and recipes, and outlines all the practical 
details necessary for a successful party. 
Further, legends about Christmas in 
other lands, stories, poetry, and Christ- 
mas carols are included. Twe Christmas 
plays, with full directions for their pro- 
duction, are also carefully described. 
The Contents: The Greatest Christmas Story 
Ever Told, From a Christmas Scrapbook — 
Symbols of Christmas, Legends and Customs, 
Christmas Today in Other Lands, The Christ- 
mas Party-Games for Grownups and Older 
Children, The Homecoming Party, Christmas 
Quizzes, An Old Fashioned Children’s Party, 
Mrs. Santa Claus’ Reception, Games for 
Young Children, Decorations, Menus and 
Recipes, Christmas Carols, Christmas Plays, 
Christmas Poetry and Stories. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.50 


A. S. Barnes and Co., Publishers, 67 West 44 St., New York 
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INCE 1936 the Canal Zone Schools and Playgrounds 
have conducted an intensive intramural sports pro- 
gram in the junior and senior high schools. We have 

made several revisions in our general plan each year and 
now have what we consider a very good outline of our 
projected program. 

Our interscholastic program, in so far as interschool 
competition is concerned, is geographically confined to 
two schools, namely, the Balboa and Cristobal High 
Schools. Before we inaugurated the intramural program 
the two schools played a series of seven to nine games in 
each sport, limiting the number of participants to between 
twenty and thirty boys and girls for each school. Then 
too, this same selected group remained much the same, 
so far as personnel is concerned, for every sport through- 
out the year, limiting the possible total of participants in 
each school to approximately fifty boys and girls. 

Our intramural program has encouraged all boys and 
girls enrolled in the school system to take part in the 
games that are played every afternoon of the school week. 
During the past five years more than 72 per cent of the 
enrolled students have taken an active part in our intra- 
mural sports program. At the close of each intramural 
sport, the players elected by ballot what we call an all-star 
squad. From this squad the physical education teachers 
selected the team to play one game of interschool com- 
petition of that particular sport, whether it be touch 
football, softball, baseball, basketball, or swimming. 

Mr. H. B. Crowley, Assistant Director of Physical 
Education and Recreation in the Canal Zone, inaugurated 
the point system in the Balboa Junior High School. This 
system has worked out so satisfactorily that we are now 


Intramurals the Thing in Panama 


ready to incorporate it into our system for all the schools 

We realize that our intramurals have a few weak poin 
but it is a workable system and one that attracts over 79 
per cent participation from a student body of over seven. 
teen hundred. 


Point System for Intramural Sports 
(Boys and Girls, Grades 7-12) 


1. Classification —Boys competing in intramural sports 
will be divided into three groups classified according to 
age, weight, and height. The classification chart given 
in the California Manual of Physical Education Activities, 
page 29, is used as a basis for assigning players to groups, 
All boys who have a total of 40 exponents will be classified 
as eligible for Class A, of 31-39 exponents for Class B, 
and 30 or less exponents for Class C. 

Girls will be classified in a similar manner, those having 
35 exponents to be eligible for Class A, 25-34 exponents 
in Class B, and 24 or less exponents in Class C. 

2. Classification Committee—tThree physical educa- 
tion teachers will act as a classification committee. The 
committee will rule on all matters pertaining to correct 
classification and advancement from one class to another 
when such advancement is for the best interest and welfare 
of the boy or girl concerned. It will not be within the 
power of the committee to change the classification of 
any player after the organization of an intramural team. 

Players may be reclassified during the school year. 
Example: a Class B football player may advance to 
Class A baseball provided the total of his exponents in- 
creased during the interim to the minimum required for 


Fast action characterizes the intramural softball games. 
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By 
G. C. LOCKRIDGE 


Director, Physical Education and Recreation 
Division of Schools, The Panama Canal 
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This group, representative ‘of the many intramural teams, is the 
Balboa High School intramural touch football team. 


Class A, or in the opinion of the classification committee 
he should be advanced for other reasons. 

3. League and Team Organization.—Players that have 
indicated their intention of taking part in the intramural 
program will be eligible to receive the nomination for team 
captain, except that in Class A and Class B all captains 
will be high school boys and girls. All players within each 
classified group will select their captains by ballot. 

The elected captains will meet with the instructor in 
charge of the sport and from the list of eligible players 
make up their teams by choice. (Instructor will advise 
and assist with the selection of players in order to keep 
the teams well balanced.) 

The names of intramural teams will be standardized 
and each captain will draw the name of his team by lot. 

4. Athletic Managers——Each intramural sport of the 
respective classified groups will have an athletic manager 
selected by the instructor in charge of the sport, and will 
assume such responsibilities and duties that may be as- 
signed to him. 

5. Awards.—Awards in all classified groups for both 
boys and girls will be determined from the total accu- 
mulated points earned by participation in the intramural 
program. The highest point winners for the school year 
in classes A, B, and C are to be honored with a special 
“All-Sports” award. Athletic managers are to receive 
awards as recommended by the instructor in charge of 
the sport. 

Junior high school students, both boys and girls, are 
to be awarded a four-inch chenille letter in place of the 
“All-Sports” award. 
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6. How Points Are Earned.— 

Playing in scheduled intramural game or practice 
period, 1 point. 

Member of team winning league or tournament, 5 
points. 

Member of team placing second in league or tourna- 
ment, 3 points. 

Member of team placing third in league or tournament, 
1 point. 

Swimming, track and field events—1 meet for each: 
first place, 3 points; second place, 2 points; third place, 1 
point. 

Disqualified from game for unsportsmanlike conduct, 
loss of point for that game. 

Any player indicating his intention to play intramural 
sports and not completing the playing schedule with his 
team will not be awarded any points for that sport. No 
points will be awarded for championship or interschool 
games. 

7. Interschool Competition—Class A and B (Junior 
high school students are not eligible for membership on 
all-star teams). 

During the last three weeks of the regular playing 
schedule, all-star teams will be elected by the players 
in Class A and Class B. These teams will represent their 
schools in the scheduled games of touch-football, base- 
ball, softball, water polo, and basketball. Swimming and 
track and field teams will be selected from the first, 
second, and third-place winners of the local meets and 
only boys placing in the first three positions will be eligible 
for interschool competition. Class A and Class B teams 
will compete only within their classifications. Tennis, 
golf, and archery interschool competition will be limited 
to winners of intramural tournaments held in each school. 

8. Boys’ Interschool Teams.—General rules and regu- 
lations are: 


Crass A 
Sport Size of Squad Length of Game 
Football 22 8—min. quarters 
Baseball 15 7 innings 
Softball 15 7 innings 
Basketball 10 8-min. quarters 
Water polo 14 7-min. halves 


Track and field: each contestant allowed to enter two track 
events and one field event, or vice versa. Events: 120-yd. 
H.H. 39”; 200-yd. L.H.; 100-yd. dash; 400-yd. dash; 880- 
yd. run; 440- yd. relay; 12-Ib. shot-put; discus; pole vault; 
high jump; broad jump. 

Tennis: best out of five sets. 

Golf: Each school represented by two players in each classi- 
fication. Eighteen-hole team play with scoring based on the 


following: low score for each hole 5 points, second low 3 
points, third low 1 point. 
Crass B 

Sport Size of Squad Length of Game 
Football 22 7-min. quarters 
Baseball 15 7 innings 
Softball 15 7 innings 
Basketball 10 6-min. quarters 
Water polo 14 6-min. halves 


Track and field: Events—120-yd. H.H. 36”; 100-yd. dash; 
(Continued on page 530) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 


While plans ior the National Convention are proceeding 
apace, the District Associations are also busy with preparations 
for their 1942 meetings. The dates and locations of the six con- 


ventions will be as follows: 


National and Southern District—Hotel Roosevelt. New Or- 


leans, Louisiana, April 15-18. 
Central District—Des Moines, lowa, April 1-4. 


Eastern District—Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, 


April 29-May 2. 

Midwest District—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
April 8-11. 

Northwest District—Pullman. Washington. and Moscow, 
Idaho, April 10 and 11. 

Southwest District—Hotel Hilton, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
April 9-11. 

* * * 

Early returns from the membership campaign show that the 
teacher-training institutions are maintaining their standing as 
staunch supporters of the National Association. Mary Coleman 
of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
sent in memberships for her entire senior class, as she has done 
annually for at least seven years. F. J. Moench of Cortland 
Normal School, New York, has 191 student members in the Asso- 
ciation, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education has 80 mem- 
bers, and Panzer College of Physical Education 26 members. 
Other schools from whom student memberships have been re- 
ceived during the past few weeks include the University of North 
Carolina, Hunter College, University of Alabama, Kansas State 
College, Beaver College, Savage School of Physical Education, 
New Jersey College for Women, University of Wyoming, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Chicago Teachers College, University of New 
Hampshire, Alabama College, Skidmore College, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Texas State College for Women, and New York University. 
If any institutions have been omitted from this list, please let 
us know, and we will make additions next month. We are 
especially interested in knowing whenever the student member- 
ship includes 100 per cent of the class or department enroll- 
ment. 

Membership in the National Association is being promoted en- 
thusiastically by the State and District Associations. Bernice 
Moss recently collected 23 memberships at the Utah State Asso- 
ciation meeting. Gertrude Baker in the Central District is call- 
ing the attention of the state associations to the figures on page 
426 of the September JourNAL, showing comparative membership 
standings for the past five years. State Associations in New 
York, Texas, Alabama, California, Minnesota, Missouri, Louis- 
iana, North Carolina, Maryland, Virginia, and Wyoming have 
already started to organize their membership campaigns. 


A Reminder! 


Active membership dues are now $2.50. Dues for all 
other types of membership are unchanged—professional 
membership $5.00, student $1.50, student professional $3.00. 
Life membership is $80.00, or may be taken on the in- 
stallment plan—fen annual payments of $10.00 each. 


The fact that physical educators are useful people to have 
around when a national fitness or recreation program is being 
organized can easily be deduced from the list of members of 
the Association who are working on the various programs now 
getting under way. Mark McCloskey of the Federal Security 
Agency, working under Charles P. Taft in the area of recre- 


ation, numbers among his assistants Hal Orion and Walter Hap. 
son of California, James E. Rogers of the National Recreation 
Association, Alden Thompson of West Virginia, and Frank Lloyd 
of New York University, to name only a few. George Hielte 
of Los Angeles, Ernest Smith of Alabama, and Robert Hoskins 
of the University of Virginia are among those working on the 
physical training or recreation program of the Navy. E, p, 
Mitchell of Michigan, as a civilian consultant to the Army, js 
working on a sports manual for this branch of the service 
The Association office would be glad to receive reports from 
all members who are contributing professionally to the national 
defense effort, so that our honor roll may be complete. 


* * * 


W.L. Hughes of Teachers College, Columbia University, is sery- 
ing as Secretary of an Advisory Board appointed by John B. Kelly, 
Assistant Director of Civilian Defense in Charge of Physical Train- 
ing, whose function will be to assist in setting up objectives, estab- 
lishing policies, and developing a program. Several national organ- 
izations will be represented on the Advisory Board, and President 
Anne Schley Duggan has been asked to name a representative for 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. Of his own appointment, Dr. Hughes writes, 
“Believing as I do in the importance of civilian defense fitness in 
times of peace as well as in an emergency, and recognizing, too, the 
need for the coordinated efforts of many individuals and agencies if 
we are to accomplish this goal, I have accepted Mr. Kelly’s invita- 
tion. I believe that cooperation of people in health education, 
physical education, recreation, industry, and social welfare is essen- 
tial in the development and maintenance of an effective program.” 


* * * 


Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, reports that the 
following titles, among the bibliographies which she has devel- 
oped, have recently been revised and brought up to date. Single 
copies of all titles are available without charge. It will be ap- 
preciated if those requesting materials will enclose a three-cent 
stamp to help cover mailing costs. 

1. References in Health Education for Teachers. 

2. National Agencies Which Distribute Lists of Publications 
in Health Education. 

3. Visualize the Value of Your Foods—bibliography and 
charts. 

4. Visualize the Value of Your Foods—A Unit for Senior 
High School Students. 

5. Consumer Food Quiz. 

* * * 


Dr. Neilson, Executive-Secretary, recently attended the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress in Baltimore and the meetings of the 
American Public Health Association and the American School 
Health Association held in Atlantic City. He will address the 
high school principals of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg on October 
30 and is scheduled on the programs of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation and the High School Conference at the University of 
Illinois, November 6-8. 

* * * 


Bess Exton of this office was asked to participate in the 
Institute on Public Health Education, October 13, in Atlantic 
City. This institute was held in advance of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association’s annual convention. Bess Exton with 
Arthur H. Jones, Fannie B. Shaw, and Ruth E. Grout, were 
assigned to discuss “Principles of Unit Construction,” under the 
leadership of Mary Ella Chayer of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. At the invitation of the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society Miss Exton is spending the last two weeks of October 
in assisting local secretaries promote their health education pro- 
gram. The counties to be visited in this her third field trip 
in the state are in the eastern and central sections. 
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PORTER BANKS 
Have All These FYeatures 


banks cost less 
run! 


NET HOLDER 


The original patented “No 
Tie” Net Holder adds several 
seasons to the life of your 
nets. Insist on it! 


SOLID STEEL BANK 


Smooth, flawless face of solid 
steel will not check, dent, 
warp, split, erupt—as wood 
will do! Porter’s life-time steel 


in the long 


Don’t choose just any fan-shaped bank, 
Demand the Porter “Everlasting” All Steel 
Fan Shaped Bank and Goal. Conforms to 
N.B.C. requirements. Write for complete 
information. 


os plates of 14” solid steel. 


Years Old 


J. E. PORTER 


SCIENTIFIC BRACING 
Rear view showing scientific, rigid 
} bracing arc welded to bank. Dis- 

tributes shock evenly; eliminates 
vibration. Note sturdy attachment 


CORPORATION 


Ts WILSON TODAY 


@ Among molded rubber athletic balls, one 
name stands out as tops. That name is Wilson 
Sturdi-Sphere. It means in equipment of 
this type what ‘“‘Wilson” means in all sports 
equipment—the finest in design, construc- 
tion, performance and long wear. 


STURDI-SPHERE 
Volley Balls 


Full molded construction of three layers of 
heavy rubber treated fabric plus a durable, 
weather- and water-proof cover of smooth 
grain white rubber. Simulated grooved 
seams—all rubber valve with standard nee- 
dle. Official in size, shape and performance. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


ALSO SEE 
Wilson Sturdi-Sphere 
Footballs, Basketballs, 


Soccer Balls and other 
Athletic Balls 


STURD:SPHER 


Wien 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


VOLLEYBALL 
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“How We Do It” 


“Much to Do—with Nothing” 

. an attempt to vary the winter program in one elementary 

school (grades 3-6) at Westboro, Massachusetts, two ad- 
joining vacant basement rooms were converted into small 
gymnasiums and playrooms. Each room is 25 by 33 feet. Into 
these rooms we have crowded many pieces of apparatus and 
games, so much so that at first glance it would appear to be 
impossible to carry on any sort of program. 

Westboro, located in a semi-rural section of the state, has 
little money for physical education excepting salaries. Hence 
it was necessary to equip these rooms at a minimum of expense. 
However, this was accomplished and the ideas are hereby passed 
along to anyone interested in a similar program. 

In the gymnasium we have six pieces of apparatus: a maple 
boom, a painted canvas-covered vaulting box, two balance beams, 
and a climbing peg board, constructed in the high school wood- 
working shop. There are also seven climbing ropes, 9 feet long, 
one of which is knotted, and an 18-foot horizontal ladder sus- 
pended 6 feet from the floor. We bought two 4x6 mats, the 
ropes, and an ordinary 18-foot ladder and hired the installation 
of same. The cost was very little. Two rubber-covered beat- 
boards were also made in the shop. Thus was outfitted the 
apparatus room. Each room is well lighted by 5 windows, and 
aluminum paint covers the brick walls. The cement floor yearly 
receives a coat of Swan Cement Floor Treatment. 

The other room has been converted into a game room with 
traffic yellow painted floor lines marking the various games. 
By carefully planning the floor space we have included the 
following games: box hockey, shuffleboard, shuffle pin, tether 
pin, ring toss (rope quoits), deck tennis, paddle badminton, golf 
putting, six-foot checker board, and 30-foot bowling alley. We 
cut down the size of the deck tennis and paddle badminton 
courts. Practically all equipment was either donated or made 
out of odds and ends. The standards for our nets were made 
by cutting into four equal parts a round wooden Salta Clean- 
ing Powder drum and inserting a wooden sleeve to hold 2x2x7 
foot standards in each section and filling with cement. Ex- 
cellent standards for both inside and outside use are thus avail- 
able. Paddles for badminton were made from 3%” plywood, 
with reinforced handles. The tops of the nets are 5 feet from 
the floor due to the low ceiling, but a fast game can be played 
at this height. Discarded “birds” from the high school are used. 

Six-inch shuffleboard discs of one-inch stock, as well as 
pushers with broom sticks for handles attached by pipe clamps, 
were cut from waste stock in the shop. Donated to the cause 
also were three slightly chipped bowling balls and three dozen 
used candle pins from the local alleys. Golf putters and balls 
were brought in by the children. Six tin cans (painted) of 
different sizes were laid on their sides and nailed to one strip of 
two-inch wood. These serve as “holes.” For the shuffle pin 
game we use Indian Clubs from our high school equipment. 
The box hockey game was also made in the shop and to keep 
the noise down we nailed strips of old garden hose to the 
ends and middle partition. The numbers in shuffleboard are in mul- 
tiples of five to help the children keep score in their heads. 

The checker board is painted on the floor in one-foot 
squares. For checkers we took twelve coffee cans and filled 
them with cement, into which were inserted the handles—12-inch 
pieces of old broom handles. Half of the checkers were painted 
red and the other half black. Children must bend and lift the 
checkers from square to square. Pushing by the feet is not 
allowed. Checkers weigh about six pounds each. 

The administration of the program is as follows. 
the eight rooms in the building has 35 to 40 children. A 30- 
minute period is allotted to each twice per week. In each room 
the children are divided by sex into 6 squads of from 5 to 7 
people. Six leaders are selected in each of the fifth and sixth 
grades to handle their own class squads as well as the squads 


Each of 
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in the third and fourth grades, where the children are Much 
smaller. Thus, these leaders are given the extra Privilege of 
two periods a week to work with the lower grades, This 
is looked upon as an honor. Attached to the walls near the 
various pieces of apparatus are instruction cards for fifteen exer. 
cises. These are written in brief but simple terms. All Jeag 
ers meet with the gym teacher for ten minutes at the clog 
of school once each week to see demonstrated the lesson jy 
the following week. 

With this setup the lesson is carried out as follows: Foy 
squads are assigned to the four pieces of apparatus and the mp, 
maining two to the game room. At the end of five minut, 
a gong is struck, all squads line up behind their leaders, ang 
at a signal from the instructor rotate to the next piece of ap. 
paratus and begin work immediately. A new squad enters th 
game room, one of the first two squads leaves and the other rp. 
mains for a second 5-minute game period. Thus each child spengs 
four 5-minute periods on apparatus and 10 minutes on game. 

This type of program has been carried out during January, 
February, and March for the past ten years and is extremely 
popular with the children. The one room is strictly an appar. 
atus room during the regular physical education period, but by 
using the courts and games that are also painted on this floor, 
two game rooms are available (with one teacher as supervisor) 
for those children who have to stay at noon for their lunches, 
These rooms are used in this manner during bad weather. 

Visitors are welcome at all times to inspect this layout. To 
see the work actually in operation one must visit the Eli Whitney 
Building during the months of January, February, or March on 
Monday or Wednesday mornings between 9 and 11:30 o’clock. 

Harorp F. FIsHer 
Director of Physical Education 
Westboro High School 
Westboro, Massachusetts 


Golf Instruction in the Portland High Schools 

THE health and physical education teachers of the public high 

schools of Portland, Oregon, met in March, 1940, with the 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation to discuss 
plans for the teaching of golf. It was decided to give golf in- 
struction to all boys and girls in the regular physical education 
classes during the last six weeks of the 1941 spring semester. 
The suggestion was made that all key people interested in the 
development of golf be called together and asked to help in 
planning the instructional program and in securing the necessary 
golf equipment. In accordance with this suggestion, a meeting of 
the following people was called: 

Mr. Oscar Furuset, President of the Oregon Golf Association. 

Mr. Joe Mozel, President of the Oregon State Professional 
Golfers Association, and Golf Professional at Lloyd’s Golf Course. 

Mr. Ted Longworth, Vice-President of the Oregon State Pro- 
fessionai Golfers Association, and Professional at Waverly Country 
Club. 

Mr. J. O. “Tod” Sloan, Manager, A. G. Spalding and Brothers. 

Mr. Bob Richardson, Wilson Sporting Goods Company. 

Mr. L. Rau, United States Rubber Company. 

Mr. R. E. Dugdale, Superintendent of Schools, Portland. 

Mr. J. W. Edwards, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. Norman C. Thorne, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. L. J. Baker, Office Manager, School District Number One. 

Mr. C. P. Keyser, Superintendent of Parks, Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Jack Miller, Representing the Federated Community Clubs. 

Representatives from the Oregonian and Journal newspapers. 

Mr. Eldon I. Jenne, Director of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

Mr. Furuset was appointed chairman of the committee. The 
first point discussed was that of instruction. The Oregon State 
Professional Golfers Association agreed to give the high school 
health and physical education teachers, both men and women, 
instruction in the basic fundamentals, skills, and techniques of 
golf which should be taught to the students. 

The second point discussed was the collection of goli clubs, 
balls, and bags for instructional purposes within the schools. It 
was decided to put a barrel, with an appropriate sign painted on 
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high school principals could set aside a “Bring-A-Golf-Club Day.” 

The third point concerned the cooperation of the City Recrea- 
tion Department with the School District in allowing reduced 
rates on the three city-owned golf courses for those students who 
had satisfactorily passed in golf. 

The instructional program with the physical education in- 
structors and the golf professionals was started immediately. A 
series of seven meetings was held with the Oregon State Profes- 
sional Golfers. The men and women physical education instructors, 
having played a great deal of golf during the summer, were then 
ready for a few more sessions with the professionals before going 
into the actual class instruction in golf. Beginning about the 
middle of April, all physical education students in our high schools, 
(approximately 8,000) were given instruction in golf. The Na- 
tional Golf Foundation has sent the School District 10,000 com- 
plete instruction sheets which were passed out to the individual 
students, and they are held responsible for the knowledge con- 
tained therein. At the end of the course each student must pass 
a skill and knowledge test including an understanding of the 
rules of golf. The American Golf Institute has also furnished a 
great many golf instructional aids, and the Acushnet Process 
Sales Company has kindly given a sufficient number of their very 
well arranged Alphabetical Rules of Golf Wall Charts. 

Those students satisfactorily completing the golf instruction 
course were given a card which allows them the privilege of 
playing at reduced rates on the three city-owned courses any 
time except Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and holidays. 

The collection of golf clubs, balls, and old bags also got under 
way at once. A large red barrel was placed at each golf course, 
with the following sign on it: 

AT 
Our Portland Public Schools 
Are Going to Teach Golf 
Give this barrel your old clubs, bags, and balls 
They will be used for golf instructional purposes 
and are to remain the property of the schools. 
Keep your eye on the ball—take it off those old 
clubs—the school children need them. 


Each high school held a “Bring-A-Golf-Club Day.’ The response 
from all sources has been good with more than a thousand clubs 
being donated to the cause. 

From now on golf will be included as a regular part of the 
required physical education course. This year, as mentioned before, 
every physical education student in our high schools received a 
six-week course in golf instruction, taught by the health and 
physical education instructors. Next year golf will not be taught. 
as it will give way to tennis or some other sport. However, the 
succeeding year golf will again be taught. This plan means that 
every student going through our Portland High Schools will re- 
ceive golf instruction once during his high school career. Eight 
thousand boys and girls (about half of our high school enrollment) 
received instruction in golf this year. The other eight thousand 
students will receive their golf instruction during the spring of 
1943. It should be explained that on account of the limited 
facilities and instructional staff, only the students in the first 
four terms of high school receive instruction in physical education. 

In Portland it was an easy matter to plan for such a golf 
instructional program as described above, because Portland is 
decidedly a golf-minded city with its many courses and moderate 
climate which permits golf to be played the year round. As 
there is such a great local interest in this sport, everyone has 
been very cooperative in helping to organize the program and in 
getting it under way. If this program succeeds as well as its 
enthusiastic reception would seem to indicate, Portland high school 
students will have yet another outdoor hobby which should 
enrich their lives and add to their health and general well-being. 

Etpon I. JENNE 
Director of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 
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MANUAL ..a GHARTS 


of educational value 
for athletic girls 


FOR STUDENTS 


SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


The Modern Internal Method of Sanitary 
Protection, treated scientifically and histor- 
ically with charts. 


pen education teachers will find in this literature a 

double interest. First, the Manual is absorbing on the 
subject of menstruation in general. Second, it throws new 
light on the particular problem of the athletic girl. 


The use of the Tampax internal method for sanitary pro- 
tection is still so new that many do not understand the true 
extent of its usefulness. However, it is growing so rapidly 
that every physical education teacher will wish to familiarize 
herself with its special advantages as indicated by the great 
acceptance in the leading women’s colleges of America. 


In a case like this, where a new idea is involved, it is natu- 
ral that many questions should be raised. Is it safe? Is it 
dainty? Does it eliminate odor? Can one bathe or swim? 
Can everyone use it? Etc., etc. Many such questions are an- 
swered in the Student’s Question-and-Answer Folder. And 
many teachers find it’s a nice, definite way to answer girl- 
students’ questions, either before or after the questions are 
asked! Send for a supply of these folders with the Teacher's 
Manual. 


USE COUPON BELOW 


‘TAMPAX Incorporated 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me the following quantities of material: 
) Teacher's Manuals 
) Samples 
) Student's Question & Answer Folders 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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UGE 
MARTHUR 


GYM TOWELS 


Yes, here’s a sure way to stop any complaints you may have 
on your school towel system. Set up the McArthur system in 
your athletic department. It provides an easy, economical plan 
for good towels, clean towels, and a workable system. Write 
for complete information. Get started now! 


Write 
Geo. MfArthur Sows 


BARABOO, WIS. 


Pause and refresh 


...at the 
familiar 
red cooler 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


NEw state directors of health and physical education hay 
been named recently in two states. In New Jersey, py 
Wilson G. Guthrie takes the place left vacant by the death hy 
fall of Dr. Allen G. Ireland. In Georgia, L.M. Lester succeeds y 
E. Thompson. 
* * * 


N connection with its annual Christmas Seal Sale program, 

the National Tuberculosis Association issues each year a special 
pamphlet on some phase of health education, for use in schook. 
These pamphlets are prepared by leaders in the health education 
field, and include valuable reference materials. The 1941 pampb. 
let, “Lighthouses of Science,” is by Anita Laton of the Univer. 
sity of California. This publication, and some of those issued 


_ in previous years, can be obtained from any local tuberculosis 


association. 


| irae S. H. Camp and Company, of Jackson, Michigan, manu. 
facturers of surgical supports, owners of the well-known 
“Transparent Man” and “Transparent Woman” which have been 
exhibited in various parts of the country, and sponsors of Na- 
tional Posture Week, now announce the establishment of the 
Samuel Higby Camp Institute for Better Posture with head. 
quarters in the Empire State Building, New York City. 


* * * 


HE moving picture entitled The City, which has been shown 

in many parts of the country in connection with studies of 
housing, is now available at a very low rental fee through 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 West 53 Street, 
New York City. 

* * * 

\7 is often difficult for workers in the field to keep up with 

new publications of interest issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment. A few new pamphlets in the field of physical educa- 
tion and recreation are listed below. Others will be called to 
the attention of our readers from time to time. It is suggested 
that those who are interested in being kept informed concerning 
government publications write the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 
asking to be placed on the mailing list for the special ‘Weekly 
List of Selected Government Publications.” 

1. Education and National Defense Series, U.S. Office of 
Education, 15c¢ each. 

No. 9 Home Nursing Courses in the High Schools 
No. 4 What the Schools Can Do 
No. 23 Democracy in the Summer Camp 

2. Supervision of Health and Physical Education as a Func- 
tion of State Departments of Education. Bulletin 1940, No. 6, 
Monograph No. 14. U.S. Office of Education, 15c. 

3. School Hygiene and Physical Education, 1938-40. Vol. I, 
Chapter 6 of Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. 
U.S. Office of Education, 5c. 

4. Short-time Camps. Miscellaneous Publication No. 346. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 15c. 

5. Basic Field Manual of Physical Training. IM 21-20. War 
Department, 30c. 

Please note that all these publications should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, and that all orders should 
be accompanied by cash, money order, or check—stamps are not 
accepted. 

* 


{= American Red Cross has been asked by the Office of 
Civilian Defense to train 100,000 volunteer nurse’s aides to 
assist in relieving the shortage of trained nurses caused by the 
needs of military and naval establishments. Applicants who 
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qualify will be given an 80-hour training course and then will be 
required to donate 150 hours of service per year. In time of war 
or national emergency they must be prepared to serve as long as 
needed. No remuneration for voluntary services. 


HE National Soccer Coaches Association of America was 
formed last winter and during the summer a first newsletter 
was published. Officers have been elected and meetings for the 
formation of preliminary plans have been held. For the first year. 
projects have been planned along the lines of publicity, clinics, 
research, officiating and interpretation of rules, teaching and 
coaching procedures, and the interchange of ideas. Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association is Walter E. McCloud, Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. 
* * * 
HE Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsychia- 
tric Association will be held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
February 19-21. The preliminary program will be sent on request. 
* * * 


AN interesting mimeographed booklet of practical helps for 
Utah teachers is “How We Do It in Utah Schools,” sent to 
all members of the Utah State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. This is an excellent idea for service 
to members and is helpful in building up state membership. 
* * * 
|= United States Housing Authority is seriously interested in 
developing recreation facilities and programs in connection with 
its slum clearance and housing projects. A number of useful 
reprints and bibliographies on recreation in relation to housing 
are available from the Authority or from the Government Print- 
ing Office. 
* * * 
VEN in war-battered Scotland, the efforts of our Association 
to secure Federal legislation for the health, physical education, 
and recreation program has aroused much interest. A recent issue 
of the Journal of Physical Education and School Hygiene gave 
a full report on the “Plan for National Preparedness,” and spoke 
of it in complimentary terms. 


Recreation in CCC Camps 
(Continued from page 517) 


6b) Playing space for the following activities should be 
prepared by committees of club members: badminton, volley- 
ball, swimming, archery, horseshoes, softball. shuffleboard, 
box-hockey, wrestling, track, and other sports. 

2. Summer Program.—Baseball, softball (12 inch), volley- 
ball—outdoor, swimming, horseshoes, tennis, quarter-mile re- 
lay, mile relay, archery (American Round), wrestling, tug-of- 
war, and table tennis. 

3. Meets——Area meets in the following sports will be com- 
pleted by the second Sunday in the month they are scheduled. 

June, volleyball (district meet June 20, 21, at Sparta, Wis- 
consin) ; July, field day; August, swimming; September, base- 
ball and softball. 

a) Volleyball teams will consist of eight men. Two volley- 
ball teams from each area will qualify for the district meet. 

b) Field day events will be the following: horseshoes, 
tennis, relays, tug-of-war, table tennis, archery, and wrestling. 

c) One doubles and one singles team from each area will 
qualify for the District Field Day in tennis. 

d) Two teams from each area will qualify for the District 
Field Day in the quarter-mile relay and the mile relay. 

e) One tug-of-war team from each area will qualify for the 
District Field Day (ten men to a team). 

f) Two singles winners from each area will qualify for the 
District Field Day in table tennis. 

g) Two horseshoe teams, five men to a team. will qualify 
for the District Field Day. from each area. 
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New! Complete! Free! 
2 BOOKLETS for 2 AGE-GROUPS 


1. For younger girls 


““Nancy’s Biggest Day at 
Camp”’—a modern, up-to-date 
story version of the simple facts 
of menstruation. It’s bright and 
interesting—and scientifically 
accurate. This booklet replaces 
“What a Trained Nurse Wrote 
to Her Young Sister” in the 
Modess Program of Menstrual 
Education. Order as many cop- 
ies as you need so that each 
girl may have one to keep. 


2. For older girls 


This new and completely re- 
vised edition of “The Periodic 
Cycle” explains menstruation 
in a more adult and scientifi- 
cally detailed manner. Yet it is 
written very simply. Teachers, 
doctors, nurses, and camp di- 
rectors praise this new booklet 
highly. Send to Modess for a 
big enough supply so that each 
of your girls may have her own 
copy. 


he 


periodic 


FREE—Anatomy Charts and Teaching Outline! Modess 
has also prepared a set of anatomy charts and a teaching 
outline. The charts provide illustrative material for the text 
of “The Periodic Cycle.”” The Teaching Outline, written by 
a teacher, explains how she used the Modess teaching aids 
effectively. 


Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-18, Milltown, New Jersey 


For students: Please send me ...... For teachers: ( ) Please send me 
copies of the new edition of ““The also the set of Menstrual Anatomy 
Periodic Cycle,” ...... copies of Charts. (Distribution of the charts 
“Nancy’s Biggest Day at Camp.” __ is limited to teachers who use ““The 
Periodic Cycle” in their classes.) 
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COORDINATE STUDENT 
HOME STUDY... WITH 
Your Lectures in Anatomy... 


ATLAS 


HUMAN ANATOMY 


of 


FROHSE 
ATLAS OF 
ANATOMY 


Lecture with the Frohse Anatomy Charts . . . and give 
your students the FROHSE ATLAS OF ANATOMY for 
home study. They will find it an invaluable supple- 
ment to their regular anatomy text books . . . a con- 
venient reference. Handy .-. . pocket size, 64 pages, 
8Y2” x 52”, containing 39 illustrations and 9 line 
drawings, all in color. 


7802 FROHSE Atlas of Anatomy, paper bound Each $1.25 
7803 FROHSE Atlas of Anatomy, cloth bound Each $2.00 
Write for quantity discounts and literature. 


| FOR SOFTER 


— 


Insist on a Filler of 

GENUINE |, 

OZITE 
GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


LOOK FOR THIS 
OZITE LABEL 
This OZITE lable sewn 
on the cover of gym 
mats protects you 
against substitution... 
assures you that the 
filler is Genuine All- 
Hair OZITE Gymna- 
sium Mat Felt. 


eIt’s the filler that counts in gym mats 
..and that’s why coaches everywhere 
specify fillers of Genuine All-Hair 
OZITE wherever they buy or recon- 
dition gym mats. They know OZITE 
is ALL HAIR. ... stays thick, soft and 
springy for years of toughest wear... 
can be used again when covers wear 
out, for real economy! 

OZITE is safer...felted without needles by ozi1TE Platen 
Process...no chance of injury from broken points or metal 
bits. OZITE is heavier and denser than ordinary fillers... 
laminated construction assures a flat bumpless lie! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


+» WRITE FOR THE NAMES OF CONCERNS WHO CAN SUPPLY 
YOU WITH OZITE-FILLED MATS. | 
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h) Note: Archery and wrestling will not be a part Of the 
area meet, but will be a part of the District Field Day, 

i) There will be wrestling in the following divisions: § 
105, 115, 125, 135, 145, 155, 165, 175, and heavyweight, 

j) The archery round to be used in the District Field Day 
Tournament will be the Junior American Round, which COR. 
sists of 30 arrows at 50 yards, 30 arrows at 40 yards, and x 
arrows at 30 yards. 

4. Swimming Events.—Free style, 100 meters; back Stroke 
100 yards; breast stroke, 50 yards; relay (four men), 29) 
yards; fancy diving (Three of the following — plain fron 
swan, plain back, front jackknife, and two optional) ; comedy 
diving; novel events; medley relay. 

5. Suggestions.—Any officer or enrollee should feel free ty 
write the District Recreation Officer regarding any problem 
or suggestion concerning welfare of the men in the Civilian 


Conservation Corps. “a 


Intramurals in Panama 
(Continued from page 523) 


50-yd. dash; shuttle relay; 440-yd. relay; 220-yd. dash; 
8-lb. shot-put; discus; pole vault; high jump; broad jump, 
Tennis: best out of three sets. 
Golf: same as Class A. 


9. Girls’ Interschool Teams.—Similar general rules will 
prevail: 


Ciass A 
Sport Size of Squad Length of Game 
Volleyball 12 21-point game 
Basketball 14 6-min. quarter 
Softball 14 7 innings 


Tennis: two out of three sets. 
Archery: Columbia Round. 


Crass B 
Sport Size of Squad Length of Game 
Volleyball 12 15-point game 
Basketball 14 5-min. quarters 
Softball 14 7 innings 


Tennis: two out of three sets. 
Archery: Columbia Round. 


10. Interschool Teams for Swimming Meets—The 
events and divisions are as follows: 


Crass A 


Boys: 50, 100, and 200 yd.; 100-yd breast stroke; 100-yd. 
back stroke; 120-yd. relay; 90-yd. medley relay. All partici- 
pants limited to two events. 

Girls: 50 and 100 yd.; 100-yd. breast stroke; 100-yd. back 
stroke; 120-yd. relay; 90-yd. medley relay. 

Boys’ and girls’ fancy diving: from 10-foot board, four 
optional dives and these four compulsory dives—plain front 
running, backward, back jackknife, front with 1% twist run- 
ning. All participants limited to two events. 


Ciass B 
Both boys and girls same as Class A. 


Crass C 


Boys and girls: 30 yd. or 25 yd. and 50 yd.; 30-yd. or 25-yd. 
breast stroke; 30-yd. or 25-yd. back stroke; 50-yd. back 
stroke; 50-yd. breast stroke; 120-yd. relay. 

Fancy diving: three optional dives and these three com- 
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ulsory dives—plain front running, backward, and backward 
‘ack. All entries limited to two events. 

11. Letter Clubs.—Players elected to “All-Star” Class 
A teams and who meet the required club regulations may 
be admitted to membership in the Letter Clubs. 

12. Finance—All awards are purchased with Student 


Association funds. 


Nutrition in the Classroom 
(Continued from page 505) 


When students have advanced through the grades 
and have had the experience of this kind of education 
throughout these years they are ready for the more ad- 
vanced interpretation and broader implications of nutri- 
tion that should be planned for the high school curricu- 
lum. But whether or not they go on to high school they 
are much better equipped to assume greater responsibil- 
ity for their own health, not just at some future time, or 
in case of an emergency, because this is one area of edu- 
cation which all students can put to immediate and prac- 
tical use every day of their lives. 

It is important to develop an attitude of responsibility 
on the part of pupils for making intelligent choices and 
a desire to live at the highest possible level of efficiency. 


OW can such a program of nutrition education be 

developed as one part of the school curriculum? 

I want to emphasize that it should be part of a broader 

program of health education and not a separate program. 

I believe some aspects of food and nutrition can be de- 

veloped at all grade levels and these should not be repeti- 
tion of the same material in grade after grade. 

There must be available some person trained in nutri- 
tion who has an over-view of the whole field and who can 
work with the teachers in allocating particular emphases 
or problems or topics, whichever you wish to call them, 
to different grade levels. This nutritionist must be an 
educator, a teacher. She must understand classroom sit- 
uations and administrative problems and policies. She 
must have some knowledge of the psychology of learning 
and of teaching and she must be familiar with methods 
of teaching at various grade levels. A thorough knowl- 
edge of nutrition is fundamental but that in itself is not 
enough. She must be able to teach teachers and interpret 
nutrition needs for primary, intermediate, and upper- 
grade pupils and if she herself is able to do some demon- 
stration teaching at the different grade levels, it will be 
a great help in getting nutrition education introduced. 

Today we do not have specialists alone preparing 
courses of study and units of work to be passed on to 
the teachers to use, but groups or committees of teachers 
work with the specialists who act as consultants and help- 
ers. The classroom teachers help to decide what mate- 
rials should be developed with their pupils. They help 
to determine the objectives and some of the desirable out- 
comes that they wish to attain. Meeting as a committee 
to decide on some definite aims, they discuss also activi- 
ties that may be developed, materials of instruction such 
as moving pictures, slides, books, posters, etc., that may 
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"It’s in the bag! 
I’m wearing shoes 
with P. F.*” fey 


Tell YOUR students about ?. F.* 


* ‘‘Posture Foundation’’—a sci- 
entific improvement in rubber- 
soled shoes—is a must for active 
feet! It keeps the bones of the 
foot in natural position, helps 
develop good posture, safeguards 
against flat feet. Lessens leg 
fatigue, too. Remember, “Pos- 
ture Foundation”’ is exclusive 
with these two brands of ‘qi 
rubber-soled 7) 


or Goodrich. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., anp B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR 


MED: OFFERS ‘HE OFFICIAL 


KBOARD... 


ONE PIECE 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped 
backboard — the one and only backboard 
recognized as “Official’’ by the National 
Basketball Committee of the United States 
and Canada. The Medart Backboard is 
fabricated of one piece of steel, strongly 
braced and priced within the reach of 
all. Be ready for the new season. Replace 
your old equipment without delay. 


White fon Catalog 


Fred MEDART MfgCo. 


3538 DeKalb Street St. Louis, git 
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THE WISE PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 


is placing his order for long range requirements of 


NARRAGANSETT 
GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


Ropes, leather. steel and canvas will be difficult to 
obtain. 


Send your list of Gymnasium Apparatus and Basket- 
ball Backstops for present low quotations. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK 202 EAST 44TH ST. 


WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Oberlin College 


and 
LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene, University 
of Cincinnati 


aw 


New (3rd) edition. Octavo, 368 pages, 
illustrated with 174 engravings. 
Cloth, $4.00, net 


This work presents the essential facts of nor- 
mal physical diagnosis in non-technical language. 
It includes the treatment of some of the most 
common diseases and the athletic injuries. It is 
an indispensable work for teachers and those re- 
sponsible for public health activities. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


be helpful; then armed with some specitic ideas and ; 
few suggestions they go back to their pupils, develop 
these ideas into classroom activities and keeping a recon! 
of work done, problems that arise, solutions found, 
sources of help, etc. 

Again the teachers meet as a committee to report » 
their individual class reactions, activities and accomplig, 
ments, each submits a written report of the unit of wog 
and together, out of all their reports, a composite outlig 
emerges including the best suggestions, ideas, teaching 
materials, etc., from the several reports. 

Another group of teachers of the same grade level ma 
now take the outline submitted by the first group ay 
they in turn develop the unit with their pupils using th 
outline as a guide but adding, deleting, and revising whe. 
ever it seems advisable to do so. Two or three successive 
committees may use the outline in developing the unit of 
work with their classes, each time changing and improy. 
ing it, then the outline is edited, mimeographed, and sey 
to all teachers of that grade level to use as a guide. They 
are asked to criticize it constructively and give any sug. 
gestions for improvement. 

A limited amount of reference reading pertinent to the 
topic being developed should be given to the teachers to 
read in connection with this constructive work and dis 
cussion concerning the reading should be in a part of the 
second meeting with the teachers. 

This type of constructive work can be developed at all 
grade levels. 

After the outlines have been distributed to all teachers 
and they have had a chance to use them for at least two 
terms then it is time to have larger grade meetings, in- 
viting all teachers of the grade to assemble for discussion 
of the merits and demerits of the outlines and for sug- 
gestions of improvement or for reallocation. 

Credit courses in elementary nutrition should be offered 
to the teachers through extension work of a local college 
or university and these courses should be planned to in- 
terest teachers directly in their own nutrition and to help 
them in their classroom work. 

The two great limiting factors in effective nutrition 
education in the schools at present are: the lack of nutri- 
tion education on the part of teachers and the very limited 
time at present designated for health instruction in the 
school curriculum. 


“GOOD MORNING,” 


calls. 


the dance manual which has met with unusual popularity, has 
been supplemented by our latest release, October 1, 1941: 


RECORDS OF EARLY AMERICAN DANCES : Please fill out the following blank for a catalog listing 


Ten of these Early American dances recorded by Henry 
Ford’s old-time dance orchestra, playing a popular form of 
American folk music, are now available with and without 


Thesé numbers are taken directly from the “Good : Name 
Morning” book, and chosen for their rhythm, simplicity, : 
and popularity, with a variety of quadrilles, circles, and 
couple dances, including a number of singing calls. 


all of the above mentioned records: 


Henry Ford 
Dept. R—Box 100 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


Please send me a copy of your catalog listing Early 
American Dance Records. 
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Despite our great national effort for defense and all 
that is recognized concerning the importance of a healthy 


people to man that defense everywhere—in the factories, 
in the home, in the army, navy, air corps—too many 
schools are still saying they haven’t time for health edu- 
cation which includes nutrition education. Teachers can- 
not be expected to do good health education work if time 
is not allowed for it in the curriculum of the school and 
this is the administrator’s responsibility. I have found, 
however, that classroom teachers manage to find some 
extra time for health and nutrition teaching when they 
have had help and instruction sufficient so that they 
themselves are interested. 

It is my belief that a very great contribution can be 
made to the improvement of individual nutrition through 
nutrition teaching in the classroom, and this improvement 
in individual nutrition will certainly be an important con- 
tribution to national strength. vee 


The Place of Physical Education 


(Continued from page 503) 


ments, and evaluate our procedures. True professional 
growth is not possible unless we incorporate this principle. 


N conclusion, physical education has an important con- 

tribution to make to the educative process. To make 
the most of our opportunity, it is essential to develop our 
program so that it is in harmony with the program of 
any up-to-date educator. It is important to know how 
the educator fits us into the picture of education and how 
we can participate in the program to the greatest benefit 
of the child with whom we are dealing. »« 


The Techniques of Publicity 


(Continued from page 508) 


interest in a story springs from a combination of special 
capacities and special training. In this case the sensible 
solution is to retain a professional publicity agent who 
understands editorial requirements and how to plan a 
balanced program. The fee may seem a little high but 
in the long run the competent publicity man or woman 
justifies the expenditure. 

As it happened, participants in the San Francisco 
conference did not engage in action and so there was 
little or no material for photographs. This, in a way, 
was unfortunate, because metropolitan papers and wire 
services look with favor on photographs. They will 
frequently use a photograph instead of editorial material, 
an omission that is no cause for mourning, since a picture 
speaks every man’s language more clearly than words. 
But to find acceptance photographs must meet excep- 
tionally high standards. They must show one or more 
persons in action or performing some work, or they must 
dramatize some human interest incident of the event. 
Studio portraits or still life poses do not properly illus- 
trate news events, particularly those of physical educa- 
tion, recreation, or sports, and newspapers seldom make 
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HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Courses for Graduates 


of fe TA a 


Six months’ Emergency Defense course in Physi- 
otherapy beginning March 2, 1942, sponsored by 
the Courses for Graduates of the Harvard Med- 
ical School and Boston University — Sargent Col- 
lege of Physical Education. 


This course is open to citizens of the United States 
between the ages of 20 and 43 who can pass the 
physical requirements set forth by the United States 
Civil Service Commission (Form No. 117) and who 
can meet one of the following educational require- 
ments: (a) graduation from an accredited school of 
physical education; (b) graduation from an accred- 
ited school of nursing; or (c) two years (60 semester 
hours) of college training which has _ included 
courses in biology and physics. 

Graduates of above course will be eligible for Gov- 
ernment appointment to new rating of “Appren- 
tice Physiotherapy Aide” for a six months’ period 
of training in a Government hospital with pay, 
after which those successfully completing the ap- 
prenticeship course will be granted certificates of 
graduation. 


Applications should be received not later than January 
15, 1942, and should be addressed to Assistant Dean, 
Courses for Graduates, Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
Mass. 


As Originally 
Developed b 


Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year-round 
indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of all ages ... 
May be played by entire gym classes or playground groups . 


Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen . . . Same single piece of equip- 


ment may be used in the gym or on the playground ... Un- 
excelled as a stimulating exercise and as a lead-up game to 
regular basketball . . . It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


White for catalog 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 
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Y Ss! THIS STYLE 


OF SUIT IS USED MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER 


* 


MADE IN FULL CUT 
GENEROUS SIZES THAT 
WILL PLEASE YOU 

WRITE MISS COLLINS TODAY, SHE 


WILL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU A 
SAMPLE SUIT FOR INSPECTION 


ORDERS 
PROMPTLY FILLED 


OVER 20 OTHER DISTINCTIVE 
STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


IT IS EASY TO ORDER THE 
NATIONAL WAY AND YOU 
GET THE BENEFIT OF DIRECT 
: SERVICE AND LOW FACTORY 
swe PRICES 


ADDRESS YOUR INQUIRY 
TO MISS MARY COLLINS 
* NATIONAL x 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 MARQUETTE FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establishment, formerly the 

American Woman's Club, is now one of New York's 

newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 

six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 

art gallery and three popular priced restaurants. 

Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 
* 

1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50 @ Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 @ Double, from $16 

Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
General Manager 


353 WEST 57th STREET XK NEW YORK 
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use of them. Glossy finish prints, size 8144 x 1014 inches 
are most suitable for newspapers reproduction and rin 
should be sharp and clear in detail. On the back of eg § 
photo lightly print the names of persons, taking Care | 
identify individuals in groups from left to right, ane 
other relevant data of the print’s subject, the event, ting 
and place; or type this material on a strip of paper ay 
paste it to the lower edge of the print. 

Casting up results for this conference, we find that th 
San Francisco papers ran one or more stories ead 
Several letters of inquiry about the meeting were receive 
from points as far away as 150 miles from San Francisg 
indicating that out-of-town papers had published coy 
sent or had received the story through one of the wix 
services. The story did not, to be sure, receive frog 
page space; in most cases published stories were shor. 
But this is beside the point. The point is that they 
presented the gist of the event, its program and purpose 
which served to inform readers of the area of the fag 
that its physical education instructors, school health 
officials, and recreation workers were aware of increased 
responsibilities laid on them by national defense and wer 
taking steps to meet those responsibilities, inside and 
outside the schools. This lot of publicity operated t 
bring the broad outlines of national publicity to a local 
focus so that the people of the region felt that their 
community, their children, and even they themselves 
were participants in and an integral part of the greater 
work of improving and maintaining public health stan¢- 
ards. And that, of course, is the first and last purpose of 
all publicity. »« 


Evaluation vs. Measurement 
(Continued from page 501) 


the emphasis on fixed, narrow goals, the teacher may be 
led to overlook the importance of other educational ac- 
tivities to child development. 

I say, “Let us stop trying to give marks in physical 
education,” but instead give an honest evaluation of the 
student’s developmental growth in the direction of the 
values we cherish for him. 

The modern teacher of physical education is a prag- 
matist. He teaches character, skills, and health behavior 
through action, through doing. He teaches and deals 
with dynamic situations. He sees each child as he is: his 
physical shortcomings, his ability or inability to adjust 
to other personalities, his emotional tone, the presence 
or absence of dynamic drive. Practically every ingredient 
of the personality is open to him for inspection and study. 
He deals with the child all in one piece. What he does 
about all this is determined by his fundamental philo- 
sophical beliefs— his sense of values —the things he 
cherishes or prizes. 

The trend in good educational circles is to make phys- 
ical education an integral part of and not a dangling ap- 
purtenance to the educational structure. In this scheme, 
one harmonious underlying philosophy permeates all ac- 
tivities in the school. Let us keep children all in one 
piece—treat them as personalities which we respect, per- 
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sonalities of which we are the guardians and develop- 
mental supervisors. It is a big job, demanding all of the 
technical training we can get. We can never know too 
h about it. Physical education has always been one 
of the most humanizing areas in education. Let us keep 


it that way. 


muc 


Guidance in the WRA 


(Continued from page 516) 


Of course the latter arrangement is the better one. These 
funds should be carefully supervised and accounts audited 
under college regulations. Each division of the association 
should be required to hand in a budget estimate for the 
coming year and allotments made so that each group may 
know exactly how much it may spend for trips, guest 
speakers, parties, equipment, etc. The number of oppor- 
tunities for spending money are myriad; no budget can 
cover them all. Choose wisely and fairly so that each 
part of the program receives its share toward advance- 


ment. 


10. A Well-Equipped Program 


A complete and varied program cannot be carried on 
without adequate facilities. We should not attempt to 
offer every new sport that comes to our attention if we 
cannot handle it properly. 

In order to stimulate interest in some of the newer 
activities, it is helpful to be able to provide the student 
with complete equipment. For example, a few sets of golf 
clubs, roller skates, bicycles, badminton racquets, skiing 
equipment (including boots, harnesses, ski, and poles) 
owned by the association will make possible beginning 
instruction for groups. But students should be encouraged 
to purchase their own equipment. 

Playing spaces, showers, and locker rooms should be 
accessible to students during their free time, which is 
mainly after four o’clock, in the evenings, and on Satur- 
days and Sundays. If these spaces are locked up or given 
over to other organizations at those times we are not 
working to the fullest extent of our powers. 


11. A Well-Supervised Program 


It takes an adequate staff to carry on a varied program. 
Faculty members should be granted time as a part of 
their teaching load to carry on the program which can 
thereby be more fully developed. In many cases, owing 
to a lack of time, students are now being given responsi- 
bilities which should be carried on by a faculty member, 
as, for example, instruction in activities when the student 
has not been prepared in a methods course or the officiat- 
ing of tournament games when the student has not re- 
ceived an official’s rating. In my opinion it would be far 
better to have a less extensive program well supervised 
than to have a more expansive one on shaky foundations. 


OD ciris 

PARSONS,' KANSAS 

Smart, colorful, long-wearing BRODERICK Physical Education Suits are ideal for Physical Directors and Majors. Write today! 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA « 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 


Colored MOVING Pictures 
of BODY MECHANICS AND MODERN DANCE 
and HORSEMANSHIP TRAINING COURSE 
for information concerning PERRY-MANSFIELD PUBLI- 
CATIONS (vols. 1 to 6) or rental of films, address: 


35 Shadow Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HELP BUILD 
AMERICA 
STRONG 


A complete portable boxing * 
ting designed for school use. 
Set up or removed in few 
minutes. well constructed con- 3 
forms to all rules low - price. 


Send for full inf FOR 

‘or Full intormation. 

—— —= NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. * FREE! 
362-372 Marquette Street 

a Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 
For Gym Suits —9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 


POOL SUITS 


IN FAST VAT COLORS 


ROYAL COPEN NAVY 
SCARLET AND LICHT GREEN 
ALSO OXFORD 


Jersey and Rib Knit 


@ Caps and Accessories 
Ask for Samples 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1410 Broadway, New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 


of Physical Education 
Founded, 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
‘women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PETERSEN GYM MATS 


PETCO 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Sound training for young women in physical education and 
physical therapy. 3-year Physical Therapy and Normal courses. 
June camp session. Sailing, swimming, riding, skating, skiing. 
Gymnasium. Placement. Catalog. Director of Admissions, 109 S. 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


V 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Moreover, it is not fair to individual students to g 
them the impression that they can handle adult ACtivitigg 


12. A Well-Organized Program 


The program should be well organized so that the op 
in charge has her fingers on every phase of the work ang 
yet each part is given sufficient freedom for growth, 4 
good organization makes for a more smooth-running py. 
gram but there is danger of methods becoming too stereo, 
typed so that all life is squeezed out. Organization ca 
never take the place of enthusiasm and personal contac, 

The association as a whole needs an executive 
governing board which meets regularly to formulat 
policies of the association and to see that these policies 
are carried out. It is the duty of the governing board ty 
see that activities continue throughout the year withoy 
abatement. At the beginning of the school year a calenda 
prepared the previous spring should be issued. Actual 
dates should be given avoiding major campus activities, 
Let each part of the organization aim for practices each 
day, meetings or games each week, a special event every 
other month, and a major event during the year. This 
may seem like a rather ambitious schedule but you wil 
find that students prefer to be busy. They do not have 
the foresight to plan things ahead but with a littl 
guidance they will learn that every successful venture isa 
well planned venture. 

The detailed plan of the organization—tournament 
schedules, clubs, etc.—will depend upon the type of 
campus situation. But whatever the situation, I believe 
that the same general principle holds true. Inspired 
student leaders spell success. We have a motto on our 
campus of “no defaults.”” Whenever a group or individual 
signs up for a tournament it is a matter of pride to live 
up to the obligation. Now, after two years, defaults are 
more a rarity than the general rule. To accomplish this 
fact every manager has had to be on her job and alive. 
Participation in the WRA has truly been a laboratory of 
“doing” for her. 


13. A Growing Program 


Is the program continually changing toward a more 
meaningful end? Student interests will vary almost from 
year to year. It is our duty to keep attuned to them. 
Nowadays progress is so fast that we must be prepared 
to meet situations we have never met before. 

Do not be discouraged if things do not go right, for 
there is no absolute technique in anything. Only through 
growing experience do we learn to cope with situations. 
At the end of each school year, if we would evaluate our 
program as it was and then formulate new plans for the 
coming year on the basis of our successes and failures, 
we cannot help but grow. Through earnest persistence 
our goal will eventually be reached. 

In outlining the above standards for a Women’s Re- 
creation Association I have tried to emphasize the fact 
that the program is secondary to the student. We are all 
ambitious and want a humming association but we must 
not do so to the detriment of the student’s education. 
The Women’s Recreation Association can be a laboratory 
for “doing.” Let us give the student a chance to make 
and develop his own plans. »« 
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News fromthe «+ 
+ Therapeutic Section 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


—— 


By Ellen Kelly 

A message to the Therapeutic Section from its chairman, 
Loraine Frost: 

“Jt is time to begin planning the program for our New 
Orleans meeting. We want the Therapeutic Section meetings 
at the convention to attack very specifically and concretely 
the problems faced by our members in their teaching situations. 
Wide individual differences in body mechanics skills and gen- 
eral physical fitness exist among our school children in the 
primary grades. Preventive and therapeutic measures at this 
early age will do much to check incipient abnormalities be- 
fore they have a chance to develop into the more permanent 
defects seen among older children. 

“Our efforts with these young children will be most pro- 
ductive of results. Aspects of this problem such as administra- 
tion and method in the school, and teacher training might 
well be the point of emphasis for our program at the National 
Convention. It may be that there are other urgent problems 
which you who read this column and who attend the meeting 
of the Therapeutic Section would like to hear discussed. The 
committee wants to plan the meetings as you would like to 
have them. In order to do this we must hear from you. 

“Would you be interested in a preconvention meeting of the 
Therapeutic Section where a full day or more, perhaps, could 
be devoted to demonstrations and discussions as well as the 
reading of papers? Do you know of a school system where 
particularly fine programs are in progress for the primary grades, 
and from which we might secure assistance in planning our 
program? Express your opinions on these tentative plans, 
and send them together with news items to me at the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, or to Ellen Kelly, News Editor, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. A penny post card will 
do for your answer, but do let us hear from you.” 

* * * 

The Minnesota Posture Improvement Campaign was launched 
by the Minnesota Public Health Association with a state-wide 
tag day on October 16. Very helpful visual materials for grades 
and high school was made available to teachers throughout 
the state. Clever tags showing footprints in the parallel walk- 
ing position were also provided for schools desiring them. State- 
wide backing for this campaign came through the cooperation 
of the Minnesota-Dakota Orthopedic Club, the Minnesota Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, the 4-H Clubs, as well as the Min- 
nesota Physical Education Association. The campaign was made 
possible through funds from the sale of Christmas Seals. 

* * * 

The American Congress of Physical Therapy met in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on September 5. Washington of today is not 
the ideal convention city. Despite the turmoil of its ever-in- 
creasing population, national defense, and the tax bill, how- 
ever, papers were read and discussions were held. ‘The need 
for more physical therapists came up repeatedly, and both army 
and navy officers presented outlines of plans. The army alone 
plans two hundred base hospitals of one thousand beds each for 
this country, each to be supplied with well equipped depart- 
ments of physical therapy. They plan on one physical thera- 
pist for each two hundred fifty men. The navy is demanding 
more technicians. The six-month intensive training courses which 
are being given in approved schools and hospitals throughout 
the country are making an attempt to fill this need. Just what 
will eventuate if this country does not enter the war, or, if it 
does, when the war is over, no one can tell. However, if the 
medical profession and hospitals throughout the country can be 
educated to the contribution of physical therapy to medicine and 
surgery, such agencies can well absorb technicians displaced from 
army and navy departments. 
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President—Virginia Shaw, Washington State College 

Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Weythman, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Bellingham 

Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland 

Vice-Pres. (Rec.)—R. H. Hager, Public Schools, Tacoma 

Sec.-Treas—A. A. Auernheimer, University of Washington 

News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland. 


The next meeting of the Northwest District is to be held in 
Moscow, Idaho, and Pullman, Washington, during the spring 
of 1942. 


IDAHO . . By Lester R. Roberts, President 


During the past. year the Idaho Association doubled its na- 
tional membership and has made plans to double the number 
again for this year. For the first time; Idaho has enough na- 
tional members to belong to the Association as a state. A news- 
letter is published regularly, and Idaho is desirous of making 
exchanges with other states. 

The officers of the Idaho Association are: Lester R. Roberts, 
President; Florence McKenzie, Secretary-Treasurer. The Asso- 
ciation has a hard-working executive committee composed of 
Eleanor Sloan, Lewiston Normal School; J. Y. Nicholds, Idaho 
Falls High School; and Ruth Warnke, Boise High School. A 
new Vice-President will soon be appointed to fill the place left 
vacant by Charles Gill of Payette High School. 


OREGON. ... By Dr. Eva M. Seen, President 


State Association Officers 

President, Dr. Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College. 

President-Elect, Vernon Sprague, The Dalles. 

Vice-President, Ned Johns, University of Oregon. 

Secretary-Treasurer (3 years), Helen Spring, Salem High 
School. 

Member-at-Large, Verne Gilmore, Salem High School. 

Past President (Member of Board), Charles B. Walker, Port- 
land Park Bureau. 

Editor of Review (appointed by the Board), Paul Washke, 
University of Oregon. 

Section Chairmen 

Health Education, Howard Hoyman, University of Oregon. 

Physical Education( Women), Jeanette Brauns, Oregon State. 

Physical Education (Men), Gene Eberhard, Southern Oregon 
College of Education, Ashland. 

Recreation, Ruth Launtenbach, Monmouth College of Edu- 
cation. 

Corrective, Laura McAllester, Oregon State. 


Lucille F. Hill, Director of Girls’ Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Grant High School, Portland, has been assigned to 
teach physical education courses at the Portland Division of 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

Dorothea M. Lensch, Director of Recreation, Bureau of Parks, 
Portland, is teaching a course in social dancing at the Portland 
Extension Division of the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation. 

The Board of Education of School District No. 1, Portland, 
has approved an intramural program for boys and girls in our 
eleven high schools. Nine men and nine women are directing 
this work. Ralph Coleman, Professor of Physical Education 
and Intramural Director at Oregon State College, is conducting 
a course in intramural athletics at the Portland Extension Divi- 
sion of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

In the August, 1941, issue of the American School Board 
Journal there appeared an article, ““A Multiple-Use Tennis Court 
Area,” by Eldon I. Jenne, which may be of interest to members 
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of the State Association, and, for that matter, to other workers. 

New members of the elementary health and physical edu- 
cation staff for the Portland Public Schools are as follows: 
Arba Ager, Anne Boesen, Don Deming, Bruno Humasti, Joe 
Jaross, Earl Kidd, Bond Whitmore. New members of the high 
school staff include: Arnold Faust, Leonard Gehrke, Joe Hus- 
ton, Louise Pursley Tuttle. 

For the first time, interscholastic football games in the Port- 
land high school league are being played on school fields. Here- 
tofore, all games have been played at the Multnomah Stadium. 
The plan now calls for three games to be played on school 
fields on Friday afternoons and one game, the main attraction of 
the week, is taken to Multnomah Stadium. So far, the plan 
seems to be working well, with larger attendance and greater 


interest shown as a result of playing the games on the school 
fields. 


Eastern District 
* Association News 


President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Pres.-Elect—Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Past President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University. 
Vice-President (Health)—George W. Ayars, State Education De- 
partment, Dover, Delaware. 
Vice-Pres. (Phys. Ed.)—C. L. Brownell, Columbia University. 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


The Executive Committee of the Eastern District Society 
met September 27 and 28 to make the preliminary plans for 
the 1942 convention to be held in Pittsburgh, April 29 to 
May 2 with headquarters at the Hotel Schenley. Check these 
dates on your calendar now and save them for the convention. 

Dr. W. F. Meredith, President, has appointed the following 
persons to the Constitution Reorganization Committee for the 
year 1941-1942: Ellis Champlin, Chairman, Albany, N. Y.; 
Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass.; Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Frederick Prosch, Philadelphia; C. Harry Edwards. 
Augusta, Me.; Dr. William L. Hughes, New York City; Dr. 
E. C. Davis, Pittsburgh. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 


In spite of the fact that public schools in many counties 
and the state teachers colleges were late in opening this fall 
because of the infantile paralysis situation, the District Asso- 
ciations of the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation have been very active. Some of their 
activities are reported as follows: 

The Western District honored Charles W. Nethaway at a 


special informal dinner meeting at the Webster Hall Hote 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Nethaway has retired after twenty-nine ye, 
of active service in the Pittsburgh public schools and recrey. 
tion centers. . 

The Central District reports that during the past year i, 
membership has more than doubled. 

The Philadelphia District will hold its second meeting of th, 
season December 6 in connection with the conference of the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association. The topic will be, “An Eyg. 
uation of Philadelphia’s Program of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation.” Grover W. Mueller will be the discussion leader 
Short talks will be given by district superintendents, principak 
students, parents, and teachers. 

The Pennsylvania Eastern District offered an excellent py. 
gram at its meeting October 17, at Liberty High School, Bethy. 
hem, during the P.S.E.A. convention. Speakers listed were p; 
William F. Meredith, President of the Eastern District Society 
A.A.H.P.E.R.; Dr. Wynn Fredericks, Chief, Division of Healt 
and Physical Education, Department of Public Instruction; ang 
Dr. Richard F. Hayes, Director of Physical Education, Yonkers, 
New York. A demonstration of various activities was presented 
under the direction of the physical education staff of Liberty 
High School, Bethlehem. 

The Northeastern District will hold its fall meeting Novem. 
ber 14-15 during the Pennsylvania Education Association conven. 
tion in Scranton. 

The office of John B. Kelly, Director of Physical Training 
has been opened in the Administration Building of the Phil. 
delphia Board of Education, Parkway at 21st Street. Elwood 
A. Geiges, head of physical education and health in one of the 
Philadelphia Senior High Schools, has been appointed first assis- 
tant to the National Director. The Philadelphia Board of Edu. 
cation has given Mr. Geiges leave of absence to carry on this 
work. 

The National Physical Training Program has gotten under 
way in Philadelphia under the leadership of G. H. Heineman, 
Professor of Physical Education at Temple University, and the 
Philadelphia Turners. Five departments are cooperating with 
Mr. Heineman: Industrial Coordinators—Mrs. Roberta Ranck 
Bonniwell, Charles Gault; Recreation Coordinator—Mrs. Ruth 
Hansen Moock; School Coordinators—Martha Gable, Robert H. 
Coates; Publicity Coordinators—Robert Dallas, Elmer Unger; 
Medical—to be appointed. These coordinators serve full time, 
either voluntarily or by loan from the school district or other 
organizations. 

A feature scheduled for the Secondary Education Conference in 
Harrisburg October 30 and 31 is a panel discussion on the topic, 
“Physical Fitness—Whose Responsibility?” The Chairman of 
the panel will be Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. Members of the panel are: Edmund Wicht, Sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Inter-scholastic Athletic Association; 
Dr. Wynn Fredericks, State Department of Public Instruction; 
Dr. Elwood C. Davis, University of Pittsburgh; Horace C. Gei- 
sel, Principal, John Harris High School, Harrisburg; Wilbur 
DeTurk, Olney High School, Philadelphia; and Elizabeth McHose, 
Senior High School, Reading. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Corporate Name 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for teachers, directors and executives in: 


Health and Physical Education 
Recreation and Camping 
Adult Education and Teacher Training 


Group Work and Guidance 
Character and Religious Education 
Minors in Academic Subjects 


Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer School Courses 


For Catalogue, write DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Hote — securing a rating yourself, write to Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar 
Year hI College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Chairman of Umpiring. 
“The national tournament of the United States Field Hockey 
= Women $ At etic Association will be held in Boston, Nov. 20-23. 
ear iy ° “Please send any criticisms of the Guide, with suggestions, to 
Section News tie rules Chairman.” 
Of the 
Of the 
| Eval. By Ruth M. Diamond N f hy 
clin ews trom the 
leade A greeting from Ruth H. Atwell, George Washington Uni- ) 
ipa, versity, Washington, D.C., Chairman of N.S.W.A. which ap- ox. 
peared in an earlier newsletter is worth repeating to our mem- oe Da nce Section 
t bership at large: . 
Sih ie this new year stars, I want to send you greetings and 
re Dr my best wishes for a fruitful — in <a By Janet Cumming 
ociety § NS.W.A. work. In the troubled world of today, there is a es . 
feels o important contribution to be made by those in our profes- The University of Pennsylvania Dance Group directed by 
ealth yt We should be on the alert to do what we can in our Ruth Alexander participated in an extensive, varied program 
cae prom communities by keeping in touch with the local Defense last year. The men’s and the women’s ‘groups were on the 
ers, ‘Is or whatever groups are doing recreation work. ‘In- program of the University’s Cultural Olympics. A lecture demon- 
sented omen naa ction’ in our own jobs is a contribution in it- stration was given for music majors in the Department of Fine 
‘erty creased produ Arts, with emphasis on time, force, and space in movement, and 
a ~*~ am keeping in close touch with the federal offices and on analagous forms of music and dance, analyzed on the basis 
oa rojects here in case these exiecs 2 eed for the services of of movement and form. The group sponsored a symposium in 
” t S.W.A. as a whole. In the meantime, our service is needed March. Demonstrations were given by groups from Swarth- 
aa N. Abate isi individual communities : more College, directed by Alice Gates; Temple University, di- 
yr ” pt the growing need for a Died of services, it is doubly rected by Eva Pletsch; University of Pennsylvania, directed by 
fe i rtant to re a good job with the work of N.S.W.A. Let’s Ruth Alexander and Theresa Bell. Merle Marsicano and group, 
of the accept this challenge and make this a banner year for accom- and Marjorie Mazia gave demonstrations. George Beiswanger, 
‘a plishments in NS.W.A. Answer letters, do all those things Dance Critic of Theatre Arts Monthly, was the commentator. 
S.W.A. 
Edu. you have put off, make your committee work constructive!” In April the men’s and the women’s groups gave a concert. 
On the same day a high school dance symposium was held at 
n this ie : : which groups from Abington, Olney, Overbrook, and South 
The meetings of the Legislative Board will be held in De- Philadelphia High Schools and George School and Shipley 
under cember and April as usual, the December meeting to be in New School presented demonstrations in Irvine Auditorium. 
ie York City, will in * * * 
x New Orleans at the time of the A.A.H.P.E.R. convention. Cry- , 
with stallize your problems and suggestions and send them to the The Randolph-Macon Dance Group plans to hold a sym- 
Ranck t posium with other Virginia colleges this fall. Its annual spring 
Ruth —ns Teen wae ee oe ee concert will be held in March and it will participate in the an- 
“ meetings. Save your pennies so that you can attend, because 
H. N.S.W.A. needs you. The Special Committee Chairmen are not Eli he f: 
nger; voting Board members, but are expected to attend as very es- alter 
other a im ‘i director of dance, have started a social dance club, the members 
of which will receive physical education credit. 
ce in Martha Gable, Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania, * ‘ * 
topic, has just been appointed to the Department of School Coordin- 
n of ators under G. H. Heineman in Philadelphia. This committee bonis 0 0 oe of a opened its = 
f the will work with the National Physical Training Program directed season in September. In a ition to the Ait unit, the 
Sec. by John B. Kelly and Alice Marble. negro group, and the apprentices, a children’s dance group for 
tion: of ths on advanced students and an amateur performing group are being 
a eaten ae cade the following: formed. A course for teachers is being organized. Gertrude Lip- 
‘on pincott is the director. Members of the Center plan for a con- 
aa Hockey News cert soon, with new dances to poems of Carl Sandburg) a new 
> o “The 1941 Guide has been on sale since March. Attention setting of “Modern Rhythms,” a suite of dances for children, 
— is called particularly to the article by Frances Elliott on “Some and three satires on pre-classic forms with music by Casella. 
Fundamentals of Goalkeeping.” The article will be a real help A two-week course early in September was given for out- 
= to coaches who find insufficient time to spend on goalkeeping of-town teachers and a studio program by the performing unit 
practice, and students, who will find it invaluable. was presented September 13. Included in the program were 
“The inclusion of a rules chart in the Guide—similar to the “Pavana de Nuestros Tempos,” “Protest,” “Adolescence,” “And 
basketball chart—has been considered for some time. Anne They Came to America,” “Dance to Open the Second Half of 
Townsend has compiled such a chart, tc be published in the the Program,” “Sarabande,” and “Eight to the Bar.” 
1942 Guide. Your opinion as to the value of such a chart is Gertrude Lippincott is appearing as the dancer, Molly, in 
solicited. the world premiers of the Jim Dandy by William Saroyan, 
“If you wish to give student ratings, or are interested in presented by the University of Minnesota Theatre in October. 
THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE 
Intensive all-year course We also offer 4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and a selection 
of one thousand teachable dances with music, clear and complete descriptions, 
Faculty of ten master teachers from $1.00 up. 
iti Special 3-day Xmas School, December 27, 28, and 29. Seven hours of instruction 
Tuition fee reasonable oor day. $30 for 3 days, or $12 per day. Separate subjects can be taken. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Please write for free catalog 
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Southern District + 
« Association News 


President—Ethel J. Saxman, University, Alabama 
Pres.-Elect—E. Benton Salt, Gainesville, Florida 

Past Pres—Lynn B. Sherrill, University, Louisiana 
Secy.-Treas—M. F. Potter, Lexington, Kentucky 
Vice-Pres——Jeanie Pinckney, Austin, Texas 
Vice-Pres—Harlan G. Metcalf, Nashville, Tennessee 
Vice-Pres——Henry Dresser, University, Louisiana 
Member-at-Large—Oliver K. Cornwell, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Member-at-Large—Helen Corrubia, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
News Editor—Hazel A. Richardson, Denton, Texas 


Birmingham-Southern, a Methodist college located in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, has opened a new $100,000 gymnasium dedi- 
cated solely to physical education and intramural athletics. With 
the addition of the new gymnasium, Birmingham-Southern has 
one of the finest physical education and intramural plants in the 
south. It is equipped with handball courts, swimming pools, 
sun deck, maximum size basketball courts, and every modern 
convenience usually found in up-to-date plants. Under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Raymond R. Paty, President, the college has de- 
cided that “athletics for all” shall be a guiding principle; var- 
sity athletics of all kinds have been discontinued. W. R. (Bill) 
Battle, Jr., was made Director of Physical Education and In- 
tramural Athletics, and instructed to place the new program 
in operation. Mr. Battle is assisted by Ben Englebert, and the 
women’s program is taken care of by Helen Turner and Mrs. 
Jean McCoy Van Houten. 


The Florida State Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation has swung into the “new year” under the 
able leadership of Frank Philpott, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion at St. Petersburg High School. Joe Hall continues his hard- 
working sponsorship of professional activities as Consultant on 
the State Department of Education. 

A big event of the season has been the “coming out” of State 
Department Bulletin No. 21, “Source Materials for Physical Edu- 
cation in Florida Elementary Schools.” Just off the press in 
August, it is now being distributed throughout the state. Repre- 
senting the result of years of experimentation at the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School of the University of Florida and at the 
Demonstration School of the Florida State College for Women, 
the bulletin should serve a long-felt need for guidance in the 
development of elementary school programs. It is to be pub- 
lished for general distribution in the near future. 


KENTUCKY a By Arnold Winkenhoter 

“Art and Physical Education,” a demonstration prepared by 
the Division of Health and Physical Education, East State 
Teachers College of Kentucky under the direction of Dr. J. D. 
Farris and Thomas E. McDonough, was presented at the Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Central Kentucky Education Association on 
October 3. Elmo Head, Physical Director, Estill County High 
School, conducted a round-table discussion during the afternoon 
session of the Association’s meetings in Richmond. 

M. E. Potter, Head of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, was chosen as the outstanding professor of the year at 


the University of Kentucky by the Patterson Literary Society for 
the school year 1940-41. 


GEORGIA . By }. Lewis Cook 

R. T. DeWitt, Past President of the Georgia Health and 
Physical Education Association, is now teaching at Louisiana 
State University. Catherine Allen, former Secretary-Treasurer, 


is teaching in the Department of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 
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Amy Slocum and Blenda Larson have been added ty the 
staff of the Department of Physical Education for Women 
the University of Georgia. 

J. L. Carpenter is Director of Athletics at West Georgi, 
College in Carrollton. 

Claire I. Weigt, who directs the modern dance Program 
the University .' Georgia, is on leave during the fall quarte 
and will spend this time in New York. 

A Red Cross First-Aid Detachment has been organized at the 
University of Georgia and authorization for its operation Was 
issued from Washington in June. This is the first Voluntee 
detachment organized in a University. 


LOUISIANA By Guy W. Nesop 


One of the fourteen National Aquatic Schools sponsored gp. 
aually by the American Red Cross was held on the campus ¢ 
the Louisiana State Normal College June 8-18. The 101 pg. 
sons from twelve states who completed the work received cep. 
ficates in first aid, lifesaving, water safety, and accident preyep. 
tion. The school, first of its kind ever to be held in Louisiang 
was pronounced an outstanding success by National Headquarter 
of the American Red Cross. Lousiana State Normal College ha 
been chosen as the site for the 1942 Aquatic School. 

The Lousiana State Department of Education has take 
several important steps this year, placing more emphasis upop 
the program of health, physical education, recreation, and safety 
education in the public schools of the state. Among these ar 
time allotments of 30 minutes daily at the elementary level, 
and 120 minutes per week in secondary schools. A _ new bul- 
letin is being prepared and new texts have been adopted fo 
the health and safety program in the elementary grades. 


OKLAHOMA By Valerie Coivin 


The officers of the Oklahoma Association for Health, Phys 
cal Education, and Recreation for 1941-1942 are: J. J. Kevin, 
President; Elizabeth Barrowman, President-Elect; Pauline Han- 
cock, Vice-President; and Cecil Custer, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Oklahoma College for Women is attempting to help solve 
the recreational problem of the town by opening the facilities 
of the college physical education department to the recently es- 
tablished Army Air School. On “Date Nights,” dancing, bow! 
ing, ping-pong, and badminton are available. 

Northwestern State College is stressing coeducational sports 
nights this year and reports favorable response. At A. and M. 
College, touch football is growing in popularity as an intramural 
sport for men; thirty-four teams are now playing as compared 
to twenty-two teams last year. 


TEMAS. . . « By Jeanie Pinckm 


In keeping with national defense activities, the Department 
of Health and Physical Education at the University of Texas has 
added a new course to its curriculum. The course objectives 
are to improve general physical condition and endurance; to 
quicken motor response; to develop group cooperation and self- 
discipline; and to acquire a basic knowledge of first aid. 

Three new instructors have been added to the staff of the 
Department of Physical Training for Women, The University 
of Texas: Mrs. Frances Crawford from Greenvale School, Roslyn, 
Long Island; Betty Autrey from the University of Colorado; 
and Deborah Froelicher, who has studied at Bennington College 
and has worked under Hanya Holm, Martha Wilcox, and Lloyd 
Shaw. Mrs. Lucille Burkett is on a year’s leave of absence from 
the University to complete a collection of Texas square dances 
and play party games which is to be published in January. 


VIRGINIA. . . . . . By Lucy Houston 


The Virginia Association for Health and Physical Education 
will hold its fall meeting in Richmond during Thanksgiving 
week. At this time the Virginia. Education Association meets 
and both groups will have the privilege of working together. 
Among those speaking will be Jay B. Nash of New York Uni- 
versity. A newsletter is being compiled under the direction of 
Lawrence Ludwig, the State Association president, to acquaint 
members with the news concerning the joint meeting. 
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Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—J ames W. Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Leo Gleaves, University of New Mexico, 

Albuquerque. ; 

Secy.-Treas.—Janet Wood, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Calif. 

The Utah Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation convened at Salt Lake City in conjunction with the 
Utah Education Association October 10. Guest speaker was Dr. 
Curtis E. Warren, Superintendent of Schools at Santa Barbara, 
California. Sections covering Dance, Men’s Athletics, Women’s 
Athletics, and Major Student Activities were held throughout 
the day. 

The new elementary course of study of Utah devotes a size- 
able section to “Personal Well-Being” which includes health and 
physical education. 

The Utah High School Athletic Association is launching a 
program of accident insurance for athletes and physical education 
students. In those schools that join the plan and pay the regis- 
tration fee, participants in all sports and physical education 
classes exclusive of football and wrestling may be insured for 
$.75 each. Football players and wrestlers will be insured for 
$1.50. The plan is open to girls as well as boys. 

The 1941 edition of the bulletin, “How We Do It In Utah 
Schools,” is now being distributed to members of the Utah 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


. By Margaret King 

Dr. Lloyd Shaw and the Cheyenne Mountain Dancers spent 
the week of October 27 at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. 

“The Riding Committee of the Northern California Section 
on Women’s Athletics conducted a Riding Clinic at Mills Col- 
lege Riding School November 1. The conference offered an op- 
portunity for students and instructors to participate in equita- 
tion classes during the morning. A demonstration of the funda- 
mental principles of equitation, dressage, and jumping were pre- 
sented in the afternoon. Lola Lee Osborn of Chico State Col- 
lege is Chairman of the Riding Committee. 

The Berkeley Unit of the State Association met on October 
6 with Arno W. Gustavson presiding. Hal Orion, Regional Rec- 
reational Director of the Federal Security Administration, was 
the speaker. Charles W. Davis explained the provisions of the 
new state law for physical education. 

Following several weeks of coaching and practice sessions, 
the Northern California Field Hockey Association started its 
game schedule on October 12. There are five active teams par- 
ticipating this fall, three at Berkeley and two at Palo Alto. A 
College Sports Day was sponsored by the Association on Octo- 
ber 18 at Berkeley. On October 25 and 26, National Umpire 
ratings and renewal of National ratings were given at the Sec- 
tional Umpiring Conference held at Palo Alto and Berkeley. Eu- 
genia Gire of San Francisco State College is President of the 
Northern California Association. _ 

The annual fall conference of the Southern Section of the 
California State Association was held in Los Angeles October 
11. Outstanding speakers were: Geoffrey P. Morgan, President, 
Shoreline Planning Association of California; George Hielte, 
Superintendent of Recreation, Los Angeles; Louise Cobb, Presi- 
dent, California Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

The University of Southern California is offering an exten- 
sive program in modern dance activities this fall. Classes offered 
are: Theory and Practice of Modern Dance, Elementary Mod- 
ern Dance, Dance Production, Performance Techniques in Mod- 
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ern Dance. Of particular interest in the program is a “Special 
Class for Men Majors in Physical Education.” In addition. to 
the above courses, a series of dance demonstrations have been 
arranged. 

National honors were awarded to Louis A. Orsatti, Director of 
Boys’ and Special Activities, and C.P.L. Nicholls, Supervisor of 
Aquatics, Los Angeles Recreation Department. They won first 
and second places, respectively, on their essays on “Recreation 
Techniques” conducted by the Society of Recreation Workers 
of America. 

Reginald Hill, former English and Canadian badminton 
champion, was the principal speaker at the first meeting of the 
San Francisco Unit of the California Association. Mr. Hill, 
professional at the California Badminton Club, San Francisco, 
illustrated strokes, technique, and strategy. An exhibition match 
was played by Helen Zabriskie, former national doubles cham- 
pion, Merida Cummings, ranking player, Shirley Lander, South- 
ern California doubles champion, and Jean Wallace, ranking 
player. 

The Western Institute Conference, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, is to be held at Santa Barbara November 10-12. 

Lois Ellfeldt and a group of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia students presented an informal dance-demonstration con- 
cert in Laguna Beach, October 31, for the Professional Women’s 
Club. 

The Berkeley school program of physical education includes 
rhythmic activities for both boys and girls from the kinder- 
garten through the ninth grade. The Department of Health 
and Physical Education is making its own recordings for this 
program. 

November 14 is the date set for the Los Angeles debut dance 
concert by May O’Donnell and Jose Limon in Bovard Audi- 
torium on the University of Southern California campus. In 
addition to the concert, a master class will be conducted by 
May O’Donnell and Jose Limon, and a lecture on “The: Rela- 
tionship of Music to Modern Dance” will be given by Ray 
Green. 

Dr. Harvey M. Mayer, for many years Assistant Director of 
the Health and Corrective Physical Education Section, Los An- 
geles City Schools, passed away this last August. 

Practically every state in the Union has a law requiring 
that instruction be given in the public schools regarding in- 
jurious effects of alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics on the 
human system and on society. Berkeley is making a new 
attack on the problem through a combined committee of school 
principals, supervisors, teachers, and lay citizens. The committee 
is developing a course of study in this field. 


NEW MEXICO . By Birdie Bryan West 


The state meeting of the Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation was held in Albuquerque October 
22-25. An intensive membership drive is to be one of the 
outstanding features of the year’s program, especially among 
the rural school teachers. Plans were discussed concerning the 
Southwest District Convention which is to be held in Albu- 
querque this spring. Mrs. Leo Gleaves, convention manager, 
gave a report on the 1940 convention and outlined plans for 
this year’s conference. 

The State Health Board granted leaves of absence to three 
department officials to attend the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association at Atlantic City held in Octo- 
ber. They were Nutritionist Christine Heller, Consultant Frances 
Fell, and State Laboratory Director Myrtle Greenfield. 

Winners in the Southwestern Tennis Tournament held in 
Albuquerque Oct. 3-5 were: Jack Ballock of Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, men’s singles; Jack Turpin and Jack Ballock, Redlands 
University, men’s doubles; Tom Falkenburg, Los Angeles, Jun- 
ior Division; Roxie Donnally, Redlands University, women’s 
singles; Andrea Johnson and Roxie Donnally, women’s doubles. 
The University of New Mexico played host to the three-day 
tournament under the direction of Ray Stamm, Southwestern 
Tennis Association Chairman, and George White, emissary from 
the University. Next year’s tournament is to be held in Tucson, 
Arizona, with the University of Arizona acting as host. 
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Central District 
« Association News 


President—J. H. Morrison, S.T.C., Wayne, Nebraska. 
President-Elect—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 
Vice-President—Harley Robertson, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, S.D. 
Sec.-Treas—Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 


COLORADO . ee . By Chet O’Hanion 

The Western Division of the Colorado Health and Physical 
Education Association is this year sponsoring a program num- 
ber in several of the other sectional meetings of the Colorado 
Education Association Convention, for the purpose of bringing 
health and physical education into more widespread consider- 
ation by teachers in general. 

Percy Clapp is away on leave from Colorado State College 
of Education this year ta study at New York University. 

Helen Ellis is replacing Sally McRoberts, who resigned to 
teach in the Western State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Miss Ellis will be in charge of the school of dance 
at Colorado State College of Education. 


. . By Dorothy Humiston 

Roy B. Moore, President of the Northeast Iowa Physical 
Education Association, had an opportunity to present objectives 
and values of physical education to the community through a 
P.T.A. program stressing home defense interests. His depart- 
ment was placed first among those which are to contribute to a 
series 9f home defense meetings. 

Added to the physical education personnel at Ames are Har- 
riet Watts, Jack McGuire, Chick Sutherland, and Douglas Kerr. 

Frank Miles, editor of the Jowa Legionnaire, will be guest 
speaker at the annual Iowa Physical Education Association dinner 
November 6. 

Principal Neufeldt of Tyler Elementary School, Cedar Rapids, 
has organized softball leagues for before and afterschool and 
noon-hour play with the idea of making the school play area 
the play center of the surrounding territory. 


KANSAS . . By L. P. Washburn 

The fall council of the Kansas Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association was held at Emporia on October 4. The main 
business of the meeting was to make plans for the state con- 
vention of the organization to be held at Emporia, March 27 
and 28. The section meetings and chairmen are as follows: 
Men’s Health and Physical Education, T. M. Evans, Kansas 
City; Women’s Health and Physical Education, Virginia Ford. 
Newton; Public Schools, H. Bruce Smith, Topeka; Men’s Ath- 
letics, Ladek Fiser, Atchison; Major Students, Lorraine May- 
tum, Manhattan. A special Objectives Committee was appointed 
to clarify the objectives in the state association and to consider 
the best ways to advance health, physical education, and recre- 
ation in the state. The committee members are Strong Hinman, 
Chairman; Edna McCullough, Helen G. Saum, Irma Gene Nevins, 
L. P. Washburn, Merle Henre. 


MINNESOTA . By Mrs. W. B. Fischer 


The Second Annual Minnesota Conference on Recreation 
Planning is to be held on November 7 at the Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis. 

In addition to presentations and discussions, addresses will 
be given by Gov. Harold E. Stassen and Mark A. McCloskey, 
Director of Recreation of the Federal Security Agency. 

District meetings of the Minnesota Education Association 
were held in St. Cloud, Virginia, Rochester, Mankato, St. Paul, 
Thief River Falls, and Moorhead in October. Health, physical 
education, and recreation discussions were held each place, and 
efforts were made to stimulate membership in local, state, and 
national associations. 
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A Physical Education Subcommittee under the genera] leade: 
ship of the State of Minnesota Defense Council has been ap 
pointed, with Carl L. Nordly of the University of Minnesot, 
as Chairman. 


MISSOURI . By Otto P. Ro 

Dr. J. B. Nash of New York University will be a ; 
in one of the general assemblies of the Missouri State Teacher 
Association Convention. He will also speak at a noon luncheon 
on December 5. 

A teaching demonstration in which the visiting physical in. 
structors and teachers will be permitted to request activitig 
will be presented at the above convention. Helen Manley wi 
be in charge of a Health Section for high school girls. Ty, 
Physical Education Section will be divided among the following 
people: Barton Payne, elementary school rhythmics for boys: 
Louis Kittlaus, Jr., high school rhythmics for boys; Virginia 
Discus, elementary school rhythmics for girls; Dorothy Fager, 
high school rhythmics for girls; Lucille Sutherland, elementay 
team skills for boys; Ray Oth, high school team skills for boys. 
Waltraute Luebkert, elementary school team skills for girls: 
Martha Hehrlein, team skills for high school girls. 


NEBRASKA By Virginia Woolfolk 


The Lincoln Teachers Association, with the cooperation 9 
other local groups, were hosts to District 1 of the Nebrasky 
Teachers Association at a country square dance party on Octo. 
ber 22. Ruthalee Holloway was in charge of arrangements, 

Nancy Miner, formerly Assistant Professor of Physical Edy. 
cation at Nebraska, is now graduate assistant at George Wil. 
liams College and is working on a Ph.D. in physiology at the 
University of Chicago. Fern Focht, of Wichita, is taking he 
place. 

Leonore Alway, for many years at the University of Ne. 
braska, is now Director at State Teachers College, Cortland, 
N.Y. Dorothy Zimmerman holds her position at Nebraska. 


NORTH DAKOTA By Rose Gaffane, 
The North Dakota Physical Education Association met in 
Minot on October 29. On the program were Dr. Ralph Piper 
of the University of Minnesota, Mary Cave of the University 
of North Dakota, and Dr. Rommich of the State Department. 
The Fargo health and physical education group heard Verna 
Johnson and P. E. Mickelson speak at the first meeting of the 
year. New Fargo teachers attending were: Lorraine Pederson, 
Oakes, N.D.; Catherine Zarling, Breckinridge, Minn.; Gladys 
Rutter, Minto, N.D.; Delores Keogh, Lake Park, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA . , . By Myrtle S. Spande 
Summer Recreation Program For City of Yankton 

The city-wide recreation program for the summer was a new 
project the past year for Yankton. The School Board, City 
Commissioners, W.P.A., and N.Y.A. sponsored the project jointly 
through the local Recreation Council. , 

All parks and playgrounds were operated under the supervision 
of H. V. Gardner, High School Athletic Director, and Mrs. Mary 
Kiley, W.P.A. Recreation Director. 

The program consisted of a variety of activities which in- 
cluded games, hobbies, stories, handcraft, athletic games, dramas, 
contests, and relays for children under 15 years of age. Tennis, 
archery, horseshoes, badminton, handcrafts and hobbies, drama, 
bandwork, and group ensemble were offered for youngsters up 
to 18 years of age. rl 

Baseball for boys of all ages, dramatics, pageants, and 
rhythms for boys and girls of all ages were included in the 
program. A six-team city-wide softball league was formed for 
adults and special adult groups were held for horseshoes and 
handcraft work. 


WYOMING . eae . By Elsie Mischalke 

The Wyoming Physical Education Association held its an- 
nual meeting in conjunction with the Wyoming Education Asso- 
ciation October 16-18 at Cheyenne. Dr. A. J. Meyers, Profes- 
sor of Preventive Medicine, University of Minnesota, addressed 
the Physical Education Section. Among the business items con- 
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as a proposal to change the title of the state associa- 
“Wyoming Physical Education Association” to “The 
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Wyoming Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 


A concerted drive for state and national association 
memberships was carried out. 

Dr. H. J. McCormick, University of Wyoming, spoke before 
the Southwest district of the W.E.A. on October 3. 
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Midwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University 
Vice-President—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University 

Past President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin 
Member-at-Large—Ross L. Allen, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Editor—C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay, Wis., Public Schools 


The officers of the Indiana Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for this year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Rachel Benton, DePauw University; Vice-President, Ruby 
East, Indiana State Teachers College; Secretary, Frank Over- 
ton, University School, Bloomington; Treasurer, Kathryn Thomp- 
son, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; President-Elect, Reu- 
ben Behlmer, Technical High School, Indianapolis. 

Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers College, is Acting Editor 
of the Association’s quarterly magazine. the Newsletter. 

The Indiana State Board of Health and th. Extension Di- 
vision of Indiana University are cooperatively sponsoring a 
series of three institutes for the purpose of bringing up-to-date 
health information to the public school health personnel. The 
In-Service Training Institutes will be held in each of the fol- 
lowing centers on the dates indicated: September 27, Warsaw; 
October 4, Evansville; October 18, East Chicago; October 28. 
Indianapolis. 


. By Nellie B. Cochran 

The Illinois Physical Education Association will hold _ its 
annual fall meeting as a part of the High School Conference 
at the University of Illinois on November 6 and 7. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive-Secretary of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R., Commander E. J. Stern, Medical Corps of the 
U. S. Naval Reserve at Great Lakes, Frank McCormick, Direc- 
tor of Athletics of the University of Minnesota, and A. J. Stod- 
dard, Superintendent of Schools at Philadelphia. A. H. Pritz- 
laff will be toastmaster at the banquet. Demonstrations will 
include archery, six-player hockey, square dance, modern dance, 
the University of Illinois gym team, and an exhibition foot- 
ball game. 

The Thirtieth National Safety Congress was held in Chi- 
cago October 6 to 10, and many physical education teachers 
profited from the sessions. 

The draft has taken many students and younger teachers 
from colleges and schools. Physical education curricula have 
been generally expanded, according to State Director Don. C. 
Seaton. As a result practically all trained teachers of- physical 
education in the state are employed. 

C. D. Giauque, of George Williams College, is President of 
the Group Health Cooperative of Chicago. 

Dr. T. K. Cureton, formerly in charge of the graduate school 
at Springfield College, has joined the staff of the University, 
— service and professional courses and carrying on re- 
search, 


WEST VIRGINIA . . By Ernestine Troeme| 


New teachers in the state are Ruth Kriehn, graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, now on the staff at Fairman State 
Teachers College; and Helen Sheets, who did her work at Mis- 
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sissippi College for Women, and is now Graduate Assistant at 
the University of West Virginia. 

The new Health and Physical Education Building at the 
Fairmont State Teachers College is due to open shortly. It has 
two gymnasiums, clinic rooms, classrooms, a beautiful 75’x30’ 
pool, offices, and dressing-room systems for boys and girls. 

West Virginia University reports that Hanya Holm, inter- 
nationally known dancer and teacher, will be on the campus 
December 10. 


MICHIGAN ke By Roy J. McMurray 

They’re Flying—The hunting season is in full swing. Thou- 
sands of Michigan sportsmen are spending their leisure time in 
the outdoors in pursuit of game. Michigan’s good roads, parks, 
camp sites, and the abundance of hunting area make it possi- 
ble for thousands of real sportsmen to get wholesome enjoy- 
ment and good exercise out of their week-end jaunts into the 
timber. 

The Michigan physical education teacher groups of eight dif- 
ferent sections throughout the state have just finished holding 
their annual fall meetings. Many new and interesting phases of 
health education were demonstrated and discussed at these 
gatherings. 

At a meeting held in Lansing on October 3, the Michigan 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation elec- 
ted the following: Pres., K. J. McCristal, East Lansing; V.-Pres., 
Florence Fitzgibbons, Detroit; Sec.-Treas., Gilson Pearsall, 
Mason. All these officers are excellent workers in the Associa- 
tion and we look to them for many new ideas and activities. 

The winter sports committee for Eastern Michigan met in 
Standish on October 3. The program for this area was dis- 
cussed and dates set for a number of carnivals and meets. 

Michigan plans another all-state meeting of the Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in conjunction 
with the Detroit meeting, as was carried on last year. The meet- 
ing at Detroit was one of the outstanding physical education 
meetings of the United States. We plan to make next year’s 
equally important. Reserve March 27 and 28 on your cal- 
endar. 


WISCONSIN By Frank O. Stange! 

Mrs. Katherine Campbell, formerly of Wausau Marathon 
Normal School, is the new assistant to Dr. Dorothy MacDonald 
of the State Board of Health. The Cooperative School Health 
Program of the State Department of Public Instruction, State 
Teachers Colleges, and the State Board of Health are placing 
their emphasis on the small high school situation in health and 
physical education for both boys and girls. This is one of their 
main objectives. Members of the committee are: Dr. Dorothy 
MacDonald, chairman; Leon Miller, S.T.C., La Crosse; Cath- 
erine Cronin, University of Wisconsin; and Vera Roswell, Bur- 
eau of State Public Health Nursing. 

State Chairman Betty Ludwig of the N.S.W.A. held a meet- 
ing of all regional chairmen at the Y.W.C.A., Milwaukee, on 
September 27. More service and a survey to solicit P.T.A. 
assistance were strongly urged and discussed. The regional 
chairmen, under Betty Ludwig, accomplished some very fine 
things last school year. Their cooperation with the Wisconsin 
Association for Health and Physical Education was greatly appre- 
ciated. 

The Midwest Executive Committee met at the Schroeder 
Hetel, Milwaukee, home of the 1942 convention, September 27 
and 28. Preliminary plans were made and the dates announced 
for next spring’s meeting—April 8, 9, 10, 11, 1942. Convention 
Manager E. O. Hoppe of Milwaukee has appointed all his local 
committees and they are already functioning to make the 1942 
Convention “bigger and better than ever.” Reserve these dates 
now! 

On October 18, President Frank O. Stangel of the W.A.H.P.E. 
called a meeting at Madison of the Executive Council and com- 
mittee chairmen. Plans for our annual Fall “Get-Together” in 
conjunction with .the State Teachers Convention on November 
6, 7, and 8 were also discussed. The headlining speakers are 
Dr. Clifford Brownell, Dr. A. H. Steinhaus, and Dr. Frances 
Hellebrandt. 
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New Books Received 


Sports and Games. Harold Keith. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1941) 292 pages, $2.50. 


Non-technical discussion of a number of popular games and 
sports with some playing rules and hints for the beginner. The 
author has collected a large number of interesting anecdotes of 
the early days of each sport, malin the historical sections of each 
sketch of especial value. 


This Writing Game. John Tunis. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1941) 357 pages, $3.00. 

A compilation of magazine articles and stories by a well-known 
sports writer, including many of his most popular pieces, this book 
makes easy and entertaining as well as instructive reading for all 
who are interested in athletics in any of its phases. 


Tips on Field Hockey. “Mary Laird Brockett. (Detroit: Sport 
Tips and Teaching Aids, 1941.) 71 pages, $2.00. 


Field hockey from its birth to present innovations, is covered 
in this book prepared for the hockey player of any degree of 
experience. Beginner’s technique is as completely covered as that 
final polish needed by a team to win. History, terminology, rules, 
dodging, driving, and passing are but a few of the many topics. 
The principle of many pictures, brief text is again followed by 
the publishers. 


Workbook for Physical Education. Mae Iddins. (St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1941) 144 pages, illustrated. 


The purpose of this workbook is to give women students in 
college a brief introduction to the various sports and to provide a 
challenge to them to continue their study of the sports in which 
they are particularly interested. The chapters are arranged to 
cover a full year’s course, and include material on corrective 
exercises, relaxation, objectives of physical education, games for 
children, formal gymnastics, and football, as well as all sports in 
which women participate. 


An Appreciation of Physical Education. Helen Pendergast. 
(New. York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941) 165 pages, $2.50. 
Miss Pendergast has combined an outline and brief text for a 

course in orientation with workbook material on sports and phy- 

sical education activities for college women. The book is intended 
primarily for students not planning a professional career in phy- 
sical education, and emphasizes the personal motives leading to 


participation in sports and to an intelligent appreciation of the 
values of the program. 


Handbook of Communicable Diseases. Franklin H. Top. (St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1941) 682 pages. 


This book is intended as a text or handy reference for all 
persons whose professional duties necessitate contact with certain 
communicable diseases. The diseases are classified by portal of 
entry, and each one is concisely described and illustrated. 


A Manual of Bandaging, Splinting, and Strapping. Augus- 
tus Thorndike, Jr. (Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1941) 144 
pages. 

This manual presents in elementary fashion the common types 
of bandages, strappings, and splints to the inexperienced medical 
student, pupil nurse, or orderly. Each bandage is briefly described 
and clearly illustrated by pen drawings. The handbook will be 
useful to athletic trainers and first-aid instructors. 


Education of Free Men in a Democracy. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. (Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1941) 115 pages, $0.50. 


Dr. George S. Counts has prepared for the Educational Policies 
Commission this vigorous statement of the challenge facing today’s 
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schools, and the importance. of a democratic Philosophy agg 
practice in every aspect of the educational program. 


How to Play Better Basketball. Ralph Henry Barbour and 
La Mar Sarra. (New York: D. 
1941) 111 pages, $1.50. 


Since practically all boys are interested in basketball, this 
written especially for them, should have wide popularity. It giveg 
clear and simply-explained material on individual technique and 
team play for boys in junior and senior high school. There are 
also useful chapters on conditioning and equipment and on team 
management and officials. 


School Health Services. W. Frank Walker and Caroline Ran 
dolph. (New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1941) 198 pages 
$1.50. 


A report of a study of school health services carried on irl 
1930-1936 in six Tennessee counties, with emphasis on the types 
of services rendered and their relative effectiveness. Results of tam 
study show the value of increased service to the younger schogl 
group, and the importance of parent cooperation and full utiliggl 
tion of community resources, especially for the correction gf 
remediable defects. 


The Machinery of the Body. Anton J. Carlson and Victor John. 
son. (Rev. ed.; Chicago; The University of Chicago Pres, 
1941) 620 pages, $4.00. 

A text for college courses in human physiology giving simple 
but thorough explanations of the workings of the body. Addi 
tional sections give material for more advanced study. In this 
revised edition the chapter on reproduction has been rewritten 
and new material included on alcohol, tobacco, and the viruses. 
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